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variety and scope. 
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THE TEACHER OF HISTORY 


By Sister Marie Carolyn Klinkhamer, O.P.* 


To PIERCE THROUGH THE MIASMA of false sentiment and 
misrepresentation, to force apart the tangled, matted undergrowth 
of bias and error, to sound the depths of truths only half-known 
and seldom recognized: these are the functions, at once humbling 
and rewarding, of the teacher of history. These are the constants 
in a career marked by the perennial problem of human variables; 
these the challenges which make the teaching of history a unique 
experience. Teachers of history must assert as their prerogative, 
their opportunity, their problem, their recompense, whatever teach- 
ers in other disciplines may claim. The difference between teaching 
history and teaching any other subject at the college level lies not 
in these matters, but in the kind of truth to be taught, the way in 
which it must be taught, and the end-product of what is taught— 
the historically disciplined mind of the student. The exasperations 
attendant upon these presentations of truth are counterbalanced by 
the true joy consequent upon the formation of historical con- 
sciousness. 

Autumn brings to every college campus not only a myriad of 
changing colors, always this year more bewitchingly lovely than last 
year’s bounty, but a whole new array of freshmen, individually and 
collectively unique. To confront this phalanx each year, to pene- 
trate its unconscious or semi-conscious resistance to the onslaughts 
of education, to win over its allegiance from ignorance to knowledge 
—these are the tremendous tasks imposed upon all college teachers. 
The particular task of the teacher of history is to shed so much 
light upon the lineaments of truth as found in the past actions of 
men that conversion to her banner will be irresistible. 


REVIEW, REMOVE, REVIVE, REVEAL 


The light to be shed cannot, of course, even be perceived unless 
all obstacles to its shining have been removed. What the teacher of 
history must do, then, is first to remove these impediments, and then 


* Sister Marie Carolyn Klinkhamer, O.P., Ph.D., is an associate professor 
in the Department of History at The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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to focus the light, While neither of these tasks is particularly simple, 
their combined complexity imposes measurably heavier burdens. 
Dealing, as he must do, with plasticity of intellect which is as vari- 
able as numerical, the teacher of history must strive to remove what 
is opposed to truth at the same time that he works to inculcate it. 
With so many students—most freshman classes, for example, are 
unwieldy conglomerations of those few interested in history and 
those many interested in anything else—confronting him, the teacher 
must seek to determine how much he must review, remove, revive, 
and reveal. The one source of his pedagogic salvation must be an 
unswerving allegiance to the integral truth, the vraie vérité. 

With that allegiance will come its concomitant—the desire, the 
fervid zeal, to transmit the truth. Tempering this zeal will certainly 
be the recognition that truth, however deeply appealing and com- 
pelling, cannot be known fully through one discipline nor by means 
of the instrumentality of one teacher. What can be known, what 
are the knowable reasons for some things, these are the basic texture 
of history. History is preoccupied with the knowable reasons which 
connect some actions of men living in society with some other actions 
of men similarly situated. All of history’s concern is with the past, 
none of it with the future or the present except as these two temporal 
divisions may be viewed in the prudential light of the past. More 
and more may be learned or discovered about the past; more and 
more may be understood. History should make no claim that all will 
ever be known, but it must insist that what is known, or learned, or 
discovered, or understood be what is true. 

Hardly inspiriting thoughts, these, for the teacher of history at 
the beginning of the term, if he reflects simultaneously on the 
ignorance, the provincialism, the parochialism, the prejudice of the 
year’s new quota of students. Knowing that he must inculcate his- 
torical truth, or truth through history, he is confronted with the 
tremendous problem of where to begin. He must excise what is false 
from the minds of his students, while at the same time he must 
implant and impress in those minds what is true. 


EXCISING THE FALSE AND IMPLANTING THE TRUE 


The false concepts he can perceive might fall under many sub- 
headings, Some notions are simply untrue; for example, all western 
civilization was highly developed before that of the Orient began. 
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Against this sort of conviction, the teacher must strive to demon- 
strate both that insufficient information has led to an erroneous 
belief, but also that a large body of evidence should lead to a belief 
quite different. When the student offers an account of ancient 
history in terms such as these: “No civilized man—that is, no white 
man—ever set foot in the Indus valley from the time of Alexander 
the Great until the middle of the nineteenth century,” the teacher 
has abundant material for demonstrating the prevalence of error. 
Fortunately—the term is used advisedly—such errors are endemic 
among students of college age; history teaching offers frequent 
opportunities of correcting them. 

Some beliefs, while untrue, are relatively harmless. They may 
have the effect of lessening an individual student’s comprehension 
or stultifying, in part, his achievement. Other errors are, not only 
by their nature, but by their dissemination, really pernicious. What 
can be opposed to the settled conviction of a student that all north- 
ern culture—that of Germany and Scandinavia were the examples 
—is superior to that of the southern, tropical regions—by which he 
meant Italy and Greece? What except the truth, insistently pre- 
sented, considered under every possible guise, urged through every 


pedagogical device, intransigently required on every recitation and 
examination ? 


A word on the methods used to oppose error should perhaps be 
mentioned here. For at least three decades of experimentation in 
the educational world in general, and for far longer than that in 
the collegiate world, there has been much stress placed upon the 
respect due the student’s ability, the necessity of allowing him to 
discover for himself what is true and what is good. Much of the 
philosophy underlying this attitude is sound; some of it is senseless, 
some perverse. Errors of the kind just mentioned indicate particular 
mental attitudes which cannot, under current academic arrange- 
ments, be combatted through long and patient conference with the 
student. Errors of these kinds are not limited to one, and when 
presented in a classroom they must be attacked immediately. Re- 
spect for the intellect of the student is not lacking in such a pro- 
cedure. On the contrary, respect for that intellect and for the 
intellects of all the other students is properly subordinated to an 
overwhelming respect for—indeed, an unswerving attachment to— 
the truth. Considered under this aspect, the primary duty of the 
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teacher, the duty of teaching the truth, demands the exercise of the 
virtue of vindication: the setting of things straight, as a part of the 
virtue of justice. 

Some textbooks offer excellent opportunities for the exercise of 
this virtue; one which has been widely used contains no fewer than 
twenty errors of fact or interpretation in one paragraph. Yet refu- 
tation of the dead materials in a textbook is more laborious and less 
cogent for most students than meeting head-on errors in the recita- 
tions or questions of their fellow students. Provided that truth is 
sought, virtue is exercised—with some realization that affability is 
also a part of justice—and error is routed, it seems unreasonable 
to maintain that the student is not really being encouraged to use 
his intellect for himself. The procedure mentioned does not deny 
either the vigorous activity of the teacher, in setting the historical 
record straight, nor that of the student, who may be recommended 
to read or prepare reports on materials which will give him authori- 
tative and persuasive accounts of the truth. 


WEAKNESS IN STUDENTS’ PREVIOUS STUDY 


Falsehood need not be reserved as a term of opprobrium for what 
is blatantly untrue. The falsehood against which the teacher of 
history must oppose himself consistently may equally well find its 
expression in what is distorted, sentimentalized, misleading, or prej- 
udiced. For reasons best known to themselves—the chief one is 
probably that of convenience—teachers on levels lower than that 
of the college have given their pupils explanations of the historical 
past which are not fully true. One of the most common of these 
is the numerical account of the persecutions of the early Christians, 
or of the waging of the Crusades. Ten persecutions, or ten Cru- 
sades, may make a nice, round sum to remember, but they do not 
give an accurate estimate of two long periods of history. Similarly 
distorted in earlier academic acquaintance is the notion that the 
American Revolution was undertaken solely because of a tax on 
tea, or that Maryland was the only English-speaking colony which 
had complete religious freedom. Against such convolutions of the 
truth, the teacher must set the straight rule of the truth, doing, 
perhaps, some violence to earlier allegiances, but setting straight 
what must be rectified. 
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Just as some students have been encouraged, by a variety of 
influences, to acquire a partial view of history, so some have found 
in their previous educational or extracurricular experiences a senti- 
mental approach to the events of the past. Because a given 
historical figure was a Catholic, or was successful in battle, or was 
the first to accomplish a given feat, he has been accorded heroic 
honors which seem to fall little short of apotheosis. Adherence to 
the truth demands that such individuals, like all others, be consid- 
ered with their accomplishments and failures, their endowments 
and their deficiencies, and that assessment of their place in history 
be founded on such consideration. It is a glory of the Church that 
she has been able to survive the human frailty of her servants; 
noting both the good and bad aspects of the career of Alexander VI 
throws into clearer perspective the truth that the Church is a divine 
institution, And noting the truth that the Pisan pope of the Western 
Schism, John XXIII, was an ex-pirate is somehow very appealing. 
An attention-getting device, it might be called. 


CULTIVATING TRUE HISTORICAL JUDGMENT 


On occasion, truth is known, but so partially that it is misleading. 
It is quite true that feudalism was an economic system, or that the 
Pilgrims and Puritans came to these shores because they could not 
earn their living in England, or that the Confederacy was formed 
on the basis of a firm belief in the supremacy of King Cotton. Most 
students have these notions firmly fixed in their minds. While they 
are true, they are one-dimensional. Furthermore, they are Marxian 
if they remain as simple explanations of highly complex historical 
phenomena. Against them must be opposed the three-dimensional, 
completely truthful account of history which includes emphasis on 
the political, social, religious, and intellectual, as well as on the 
economic. This is possibly the most difficult portion of the history 
teacher’s profession. Even the removal of prejudice seems not quite 
so demanding, because other forces may be relied upon to assist in 
the task. Cultivating a true historical judgment which will consider 
as fully as each case demands all the aspects under which an event 
may be examined is a commission entrusted to the teacher of 
history working alone. 

Prejudice, however, does offer its own peculiar challenges. There 
are all sorts and complexions of prejudice, of which the most com- 
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mon surely is that this country, then this state, then this county or 
city, is the best of all possible human dwelling places. Some legiti- 
mate patriotism and pride must surely be allowed, and sometimes 
even encouraged. When the past is compared with the present to 
the denigration of the past in every case, patriotism has given place 
to nationalism—a word this century seems to prefer to prejudice. 
When forms of government are considered, and a federated republic 
is complacently accepted as the best of all possible forms; when the 
twentieth century is regarded as the ultimate century not only in 
time but in human achievement; when any group of people in the 
past is belittled as inferior because “they were only Slavs, or Jews, or 
Greeks, or Spaniards,” or whatever they were: then there is his- 
torical prejudice, and opposed to it can be only historical truth. 

If these are only the major problems which face the teacher of 
history—and a much longer description could certainly be given— 
then what must he do to achieve the inculcation of historical truth? 
The major requisite would seem to be his own vigorous adherence 
to, and insistence on, truth at all times. This should not be rigorist, 
but vital. What has been said thus far has concerned itself with the 


meeting of error, because error is apparently more common among 
students than is truth. But error cannot be met only with oppo- 
sition, and the teacher’s inculcation of truth in a positive fashion is 
more demanding and more delicate than what has just been con- 
sidered. 


CONFIDENCE INSPIRING CREDENCE 


Probably even the most sophisticated of college students has not 
yet arrived at absolute relativity or the denial of all objective reality. 
Even the adolescent agnostic who contended that Cicero never ex- 
isted was quite willing to accept the assurance that he had probably 
confused the Latin singular orator with the Greek, possibly plural, 
poet Homer. Convincing students of history, then, that events really 
did happen in the past is seldom difficult until they make the 
acquaintance of Charles Beard’s relativism. Since that experience 
is reserved for a select few, and since most students are well aware 
of pasts of their own, objective reality can be speedily arrived at as 
the solid basis for historical investigation. The next step is a little 
more difficult. 

The establishment of the reputation of the teacher, of the textbook 
writer, of the historical scholar or investigator—and for the college 
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student this descending order must be observed, at least in the intro- 
ductory courses—is a matter which calls for a nice mixture of 
omniscience in appearance, truth in reality, and considerable humor 
at the preposterous blend. No teacher of any subject can really be- 
lieve that he approximates omniscience in that subject, and if the 
teacher of history really reveres truth he is more sensitively aware of 
this than many of his colleagues. But that confidence which inspires 
credence, warranted and required in the teacher-student relation- 
ship, must be especially emphatic in these pseudo-sophisticated days, 
if the student is to be convinced initially that historical reality can 
be reached through lectures, reading, and various other assignments 
or exercises. Since the highest type of teaching necessarily involves 
the teacher in fresh discoveries about the same facts on every repe- 
tition of them, nothing could be clearer to the teacher than that 
he is fallible. There is, nevertheless, a genuine adherence to the 
truth in insisting on the authority of teacher, textbook, and trained 
historians. The truth is that these instruments are the ones which 
must be used for the acquisition of historical knowledge; the tem- 
porary assumption of oracular authority is not a falsehood acted 
to the detriment of the students, but a device by which they can 
be led to a mature and critical, rather than an adolescent and 
cynical, appreciation of what historical truth and learning are. 

It becomes evident, after a very short time, that all historical 
truth is not available for study. Some events and incidents in the 
history of man cannot be discovered or known, even-in a fragmen- 
tary manner. Other events can be known most imperfectly, while 
still others may be examined in an exhaustive fashion. Using what 
has been established as the proper norm for historical study—truth 
as a vital entity—and understanding that history is concerned with 
the causal connections among events, the student is ready for grad- 
ual introduction into, and consistent training in, the intellectual 
virtues of respect for the past, understanding of its virtues and vices, 
' and compassion for its people. If the teacher of history understands 
this, even slightly, he knows that he has a program of colossal pro- 
portions to implement. 


FORMATION OF COMPASSIONATE JUDGMENT 


Despite its staggering size and complexity, the teaching of history 
is at once challenging and rewarding, humiliating and exalting. No 
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person reasonably well acquainted with the vast storehouse of facts 
and interpretations which currently comprises history—and which 
is currently being enlarged to accommodate more and more facts 
and interpretations—could ever believe that he could teach the sub- 
ject as it deserves to be taught. Nor could he hope to evoke from 
his students the response which, in its perfection, history demands. 
The attraction of truth, however, as it can be more and more pro- 
foundly penetrated through historical study, added to the appeal of 
assisting in the formation of the intellectual life of students, is 
sufficient to impel the teacher to go on, year after challenging, un- 
predictable year. 

The insistence on truth has, as its greatest correlative in the 
study of history, the formation of a truly compassionate judgment. 
If the demands of truth are to be served, the student must be trained 
and encouraged to remember that the events of the past are truly 
those of some period already gone. There is no relativism here, but 
rather a real insistence on truth. The limitation of judgment or 
action in the past existed precisely because this was the past. Eval- 
uation of the past in terms of the present, instead of in terms of the 


truth, is invalid, and can be shown to be so. Students may find this 
a concept somewhat shocking or demanding at first, but they do 
not continue to find it so. 


Neither do they find it impossible to apply a truth which they 
bring to their college experience from their earlier training, but 
which now they must employ in a new context. Since the truths of 
history are limited, and not merely by temporal considerations, but 
also by the human limitations which are to be found in every dis- 
cipline, students learn through history that motives may not be 
judged, but only actions. Courses of conduct which seem to the 
student quite reprehensible may in fact prove, through historical 
investigation, to be only inexplicable. Some knowledge of the facts 
and demands of the past will assist in the formation of a kind of 
judgment in the mind of the student which can properly be termed 
compassionate. This judgment, adhering to truth, will never suspend 
the application of objective standards of morality, any more than it 
would suspend the application of physical or positively scientific 
aspects of the natural law. It will, however, be penetrated with a 
profound sense of the truth that men act in limited spheres, with 
restricted knowledge, and imperfect motives or accomplishments. 
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Not the “dry, dehumanizing light,” sometimes called objectivity in 
history, and actually impossible of attainment or desire, but the 
truthful and compassionate light of real historical penetration will 
be the achievement of the student. The teacher who assists in this 
achievement, though it be only embryonic when the student leaves 
the college, will have achieved, himself, the highest goal attainable. 


METHOD IS SECONDARY 


Methods, in a process such as has just been outlined, are so secon- 
dary as virtually to be negligible. Except for an insistence on even 
technical precisions, which students sometimes believe to be finicking 
—as in requiring uniformity of usage or spelling—the teacher of 
history may employ pictures, charts, graphs, themes, essays, book 
reports, quizzes, panel discussions, oral reports, dramatizations, or 
anything else which seems likely to make historical truth known and 
appreciated. If none of these methods is used, and the students are 
exposed to a straight lecture method, varied perhaps with some 
Socratic discussion, no great harm should be done. The one in- 
sistence must be that the truth will be sought, penetrated to the 
greatest possible depth when found, and assimilated to the limits 
of the students’ capabilities. Perhaps not every teacher will have the 
experience, after following such a procedure, of hearing a student 
observe that it was a history class which revealed to him what it is 
to be a Catholic, but any teacher whose love for and disclosure of 
the truth through history is vigorous will know that no higher reward 
could be his than the formation of the intellect both Catholic in its 
penetration and catholic in its scope. 


* * * 


Six Catholic women’s colleges announced the appoint- 
ment of new presidents this summer; all newly appointed 
presidents are Sisters. 


* * * 


Mother Mary Philothea, provincial superior of the Sis- 
ters of Charity of Providence, Seattle, Washington, was 
elected national chairman of the National Sister Forma- 
tion Committee. She succeeds Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., 
who has been named to the new position of executive secre- 
tary of the National Committee, with offices in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH 
By Anne McNamara* 


In HIS ADMIRABLE ANALYSIS OF TENSIONS in our time, 
Martin Buber describes a human person’s recognition of and com- 
munion with another as a genuine “life of dialogue.” It is a life in 
which “each of the participants really has in mind the other or 
others in their present and particular being and turns to them with 
the intention of establishing a living mutual relationship between 
himself and them.” To the life of teaching, which ideally is a 
true life of dialogue, a man or woman formed in the great and 
ancient discipline of literature should come richly endowed and 
adorned. Immersed during the years of his own learning period in 
works of literary art, he should come blessed with a spirit and a 
way of leading students towards that knowledge of truth proper to 
his discipline. In slow and quiet enlargement of the mind (it is 
Newman’s phrase) he has been constantly in the presence of litterae 
humaniores, writings redolent of human life and human values. To 
the professing of literature on any level, it seems to me, he should 
bring the distinctive traits and signs of his privilege. These are 
many and they may be called by many names. Under strictures of 
time and space, I have chosen to subsume them here as dedication, 
illumination, and joy. These qualities, I think, should distinguish 
the literary scholar-teacher’s spirit and way—his spirit of love and 
his way of leadership. 


DEDICATION TO HEALING HUMAN IGNORANCE 


The kind of dedication that marked the scholar’s acquiring of 
knowledge in this demanding discipline should mark his giving it 
away. I need not say, of course, that I speak only of one truly 
formed by truly literary studies, not of that unhappily proliferating 
academic counterpart of the military ninety-day wonder trenchantly 
defined as “not the man who knows only half of things, but the 
man who only half knows things.” The real scholar has chosen 
to give, has given, and will continue to give all his intellectual 
powers to the search for truth in the special discipline to which he 
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is disposed by talent and inclination. Learned and still learning, 
aware of Saint Thomas’s lucid and memorable definition of teaching 
as a human act and art, he conceives of instructing others as a 
dedicated assistance undertaken with love for the purpose of bring- 
ing about a change. For indeed the instigation of change is the 
crucial element in the apt analogy between the function of the 
physician, who assists nature from sickness to health, and that of 
the teacher, who assists the active light of the intellect from ignor- 
ance to knowledge. Now, change is the result of action. Teaching, 
then, is action—work—to help students to change their minds. The 
scholar-teacher whose education has consisted of changing his 
own mind conceives his role of helper of his student’s divinely 
endowed intellect as a dedication to the healing of human ignor- 
ance through human art. It was the recognition of the arresting 
similarity between the functions of the healer of the body and of 
the healer of the mind that made more perceptive generations than 
our own call a teacher Doctor. The analogy is still valid. The 
synonymy of the terms is (unfortunately, I think) archaic. 


Ideally, the literary scholar-teacher brings this dedication, this 
dedicated action, out of the contemplative experiences of his own 
learning period. Like all disciplines or branches of knowledge, 
literary study is a search for truth. It is undeniable that every 
ordered search for truth requires dedication, but dedication to 
literary study has its own distinctive character: it is a reckless if 
not a rash devotion, completely impractical and concerned exclu- 
sively with objects of literary art made to be contemplated, not to 
be used. It requires the study of objects composed of words and 
sounds of words designed to give to the mind that pleasure defined 
by the ancient theorists as enthrallment and joy. Years of quiet 
study of these objects should shape the action of the teacher of 
literature. “Always action,” says Gerald Vann in his remarkable 
book The Water and the Fire, “needs the preceding moment of con- 
templation.” And again, “. . . if action is to be wise and beneficent, 
it must be the fruit of contemplation.” The action of every scholar- 
teacher, no matter what his formative discipline, is to lead students, 
as far as it is within his power and theirs, to the contemplative union 
with truth which is “the perfection of science.” The specific action of 
the professor of literature on any level is to show students how to be 
still and look at a poem—I use the term poem to indicate any 
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piece of writing organized imaginatively rather than informatively 
—how to see it as it is, how to know what it is, how to assess it, 
to accept it (insofar as it is acceptable), to love it (insofar as it is 
lovable), to enjoy it simply as a beautiful thing. For the concen- 
tration necessary to the disposing of students to this unique action 
of penetration and discovery, he may well look to the disposition 
demanded by his own search for knowledge of literature, knowl- 
edge of “wrought speech,” of “speech framed for the comtemplation 
of the mind. . . .” The process of learning has fostered and nourished 
in him the attention that Pére Sertillanges chooses as one of the 
bases of all real study, for, he says, it “delimits the field for research, 
concentrates on it, [and] brings all our powers to bear on it... .” 


Paying attention, then, to the authority of the discipline of liter- 
ature, the scholar-teacher has proposed and answered, to some 
degree at least, certain basic questions: What is literature? To 
find answers as to its nature, categories, and criteria he has studied 
literary theory. What works of literature are there? He has read 
literary history. Placing himself in the presence of a particular 
work of literature, he has opened his mind to the truth of it. He 
has asked himself, is this a work of art? Is it a good piece of work? 
He has engaged in literary criticism, in judgment. Ramifications 
or refinements of these questions have led him on to others: What 
have been the concepts of literature in the past? What descriptions 
and evaluations of particular works have been made? For the 
first, he has read the history of literary theory. For the second, he 
has examined the history of literary criticism. What similarities or 
differences are there among the literatures of various peoples, na- 
tions, cultures? He has studied comparative literature and its his- 
tory and criticism. Ideally, his search for answers, or for materials 
from which he may construct new answers, has been assisted by 
conferences with professors who are themselves actively searching 
for answers, or for clarifications or extensions of answers. But he 
has not depended on them to teach him. Independently and prac- 
tically, in this dedication of his mind to knowing literature, he has 
set himself to reading every available piece of it and every bit of 
relevant scholarship of both past and present. He has informed 
himself of whatever is in preparation for him to read in the future. 
He has read, recorded, analyzed, related, and evaluated the works 
of art themselves and the competent commentaries. He has written 
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documented papers in which he has presented for the comment of 
his directors the distillation of his studies. In this way he has 
learned what he thinks about problems which his readings have 
revealed. “I never knew what I thought about anything,” says 
Allen Tate, the distinguished American critic, “until I had written 
about it.” 

Necessity for attention and concentration has demanded and won 
the scholar’s wholehearted dedication. Before his students, to whom 
in God’s providence he has been “called from above, required, 
chosen, sent . . .,” this dedication is his natural and his proper 
posture. He does not—he may not—take this meeting casually. 
He has been prepared for them. Something eternal is to pass be- 
tween them. He is commissioned to lead them to an intellectual 
enrichment which they may never achieve without him, for the 
beauty of patterned speech goes begging for awareness and response 
in the rock-and-roll world of the young. His dedication to the 
proper work of a literary scholar and his loving and generous sharing 
of what that work has given and continues to give him must win 
them gradually from thoughtless action to active thought. “Action,” 
says José Ortega y Gasset, “is not a random fisticuffs with the things 
around us or with our fellowmen: that is the infra-human. . . .” 
By his own commitment of mind, time, energy, and love he must 
enlarge and refine their concept of reality. He must induce them to 
enter with him the world of literature and to reconcile with their 
own the paradoxical reality of its art. “To create beauty,” Camus 
says, “[the artist] must simultaneously reject reality and exalt cer- 
tain of its aspects. Art disputes reality but it does not hide from 
it.” The teaching of literature is not a task for the half-formed, 
the half-informed, the half-hearted, the half-dedicated. 


ILLUMINATION OF VALUES DISCOVERED 


If the full acceptance of the demands of literature as art should 
mark the life of dialogue lived by the scholar-in-the-classroom, 
surely the power of illuminating that art must distinguish him, too. 
During his own studies, in the sometimes tedious process of finding 
out what really constituted the poem before him, perhaps he almost 
thought that he had deadened or even lost his old delight in liter- 
ature and had become a querulous dealer in dry bones, finically 
picking about among the phones and the phonemes, the syntax 
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and the symbols, the voices and the addressees. Yet he came to 
recognize this encounter as a dark passage to the light. That “highly 
complex organization of a stratified character with multiple mean- 
ings and relationships’—thus Professor René Wellek has described 
the literary work—does not yield its meaning easily. Only by grop- 
ing and pressing on can one find his way to hidden things. Only 
by watching, waiting, cautiously moving among the delicate asso- 
ciations and juxtaposed varieties can one catch glints of meaning 
glancing out of close-wrought texture and bring them flashing into 
light. Observation and analysis have enlightened the dark conceits 
of art. The scholar as observer and delver (but not as hewer) has 
learned to see and hear only what the poem really presents, to guard 
against unwarranted assumptions, to strain out irrelevant senti- 
mental associations, to avoid uncritical stock response. He has 
learned to be alert for significant detail of sound and sense, for 
recurring phenomena of likeness and difference that unfold and 
fold again into patterns that finally rush together in a total struc- 
ture that, as Maritain points out, will “swarm with meanings.” He 
has learned to respect analysis as the normal and natural reaction 
of man face to face with a work of art, not as a pedantic exercise. 
Such analysis has freed him from judgments based on vague appre- 
ciation of the work as something other than a literary artifact— 
perhaps as a sociological study, or a religious tract, or a philosophi- 
cal argument—and from contagious ephemeral enthusiasm to use 
it as one of these for some extra-artistic end. With cognition as the 
basis of his judgment and with an assertion of aesthetic value as 
the goal of his analysis, his purpose is discovery of the wholeness, 
the beauty, the truth (or the lack of these) of the work. He has 
found that evidential knowledge of the grounds for his acceptance 
(or rejection) of it is not destructive, that exposure of the truth 
does not impair a beautiful thing but only corroborates its beauty 
and makes it more intelligibly lovable. Having examined the poem 
word by word, line by line, part by part, relation by relation, as com- 
pletely as possible, he has come to see it in the fullness and harmony 
of its synthesis, in its individual luminous beauty. 

The scholar-critic (that designation of his dedication and re- 
sponsibility is his distinction from the lay lover of literature) should 
bring to his teaching the illumination of his discoveries of value. 
In the life of dialogue with his students the questions of the teacher 
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formed by such a discipline will show students how to look at 
patterns of words shaped by art for their delight. I doubt, there- 
fore, that he will follow the advice of a speaker at a meeting of 
teachers of college English who counseled his audience not even 
to attempt to show their students the beauty of art in literature. 
“Young people today are conditioned to violence,” he said. “Give 
’em gore! Choose only the readings that have to do with blood or 
war and let them wallow in it, That is all they can recognize and 
respond to.” I am still appalled at this public abrogation of vo- 
cation, this shocking misunderstanding of the nature, inclinations, 
and potentialities of the human person, particularly the young 
person, and of the teacher’s obligation to them. If the college sopho- 
more is conditioned to blood and violence and is incapable of 
responding to art, his deficiency, I suggest, is largely traceable to 
teachers of literature whose concept of their work is erroneous and 
who cannot, do not, or will not lead him to beauty and show him 
how to know it. I doubt also that a man truly formed by genuine 
literary study will heed the words of another speaker who advised 
against talking to students about the marvelous form of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets and favored instead the extracting of ideas from 
the poems, This is another disgraceful retreat from responsibility. 
One does not go to poetry to get ideas. Even if he did, he would 
get only one from the hundred and fifty-four sonnets: “I love you 
and I will make you immortal in my verse.” 

Moreover, I doubt that the teacher committed to the illumination 
of the art of literature will so misconstrue his work as to pose ques- 
tions such as some that were asked a year or two ago on the semester 
examination in English literature (it was so designated) in a large 
high school: What English writer spent long winter evenings with 
his sister reading Shakespeare? What sickly young poet wrote letters 
to a girl named Fanny? I am sure that he will be too chary of 
precious time to waste it with emphases on irrelevant biographical 
minutiae. Instead of spending time on gossipy tidbits about Lamb 
and Keats, he will be immersing his students in the structure of 
the exquisitely conceived essays of the one and of the superbly 
wrought odes of the other. He will be busy doing for them what is 
proper to him, showing them beautiful things of words and sounds 
of words made by the art of writers, and helping them to grow in 
awareness of beauty and in acceptance of art as God’s gift to man. 
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He knows that he will have no right to expect growth in their 
awareness of beauty, nor indeed in anything except brute memory 
for trivia, if he, their guide, does not lead them because he is 
incompetent, lethargic, or disheartened. The student may indeed 
remember for the examination which American poetess is said to 
have smoked big black cigars, which contemporary Welsh poet is 
reputed to have taken to drink, and which English poet was addicted 
to opium. But it could not matter less. It is not these habits that 
have made poems; it is the habit of art. The question for which 
the teacher of literature must answer, and for which he alone is 
responsible, is this: Does the student know the particular and 
distinct beauty of Patterns or of Fern Hill or of Kubla Khan? It is 
to questions like this that he must bring light, and he must bring 
it from the illumination of his own discipline. 

“T never knew what I thought about anything until I had written 
about it”: the scholar-teacher echoes Professor Tate. But how 
many times does he listen to his freshmen rationalize their failures 
in the expository themes which he regularly assigns to require their 
selection, organization, and presentation of some aspect of their 
current reading! He hears them bewilderedly assert that they have 
never had to write anything about literature in high school; they 
just had to check T or F on a printed form. Since I am acutely 
aware of the load of teaching and extra-curricular work carried by 
the typical teacher of English in the typical secondary school, I 
shall not be so temerarious as to suggest to him a means of rectify- 
ing this almost criminal neglect of the teaching of expository writing. 
But I suggest to whom it may concern that lack of competent in- 
struction and of frequent practice in the writing of exposition is a 
crippling deficiency in large numbers of college students whose 
ignorance of the grammatical, syntactical, rhetorical, and logical 
implications of ordinary communicative speech processes is a for- 
midable barrier between them and their understanding of the more 
intricately organized patterns of poetry. Moreover, manipulation 
of the English language with clarity and grace and strength in order 
to present discovered knowledge of literature will never be achieved 
by students who are brought up to comment on their reading by 
putting check marks in little squares on printed sheets of True- 
False questions. A teacher who has written his way in agony and 
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joy through the problems of his discipline will reject the unwisdom 
and the injustice of such unenlightened procedures. 


JOY IN THE ORDERED BEAUTY OF ART 


The vision of beauty gives man joy. Maritain speaks movingly 
of the artist’s “giving” of himself in his work to become through 
it a “free creator of joy and delectation—of the spiritual delectation 
by which men are liberated from their material ego and raised 
to experiential knowledge and love of what is better than human 
life.” This joy, this delectation, is the fruit of contemplation. It is 
the satisfaction which the mind seeks and finds in the ordered beauty 
of art. If the literary scholar’s search for the truth in the environ- 
ment of his own discipline has bound him by its imperious demand 
for dedication to his proper work, if it has given him some wisdom 
to order the knowledge which that dedication revealed, it has also 
captivated him with the joy of vision. Is it not this joy, this kind 
of joy, this re-creation of the spirit, that it is his unique privilege 
to bring to those whom he teaches? I think it is. I do not mean 
just the pleasantness of liking one’s work, or liking to read poetry 
with the students, or making them like it. I mean the joy that 
comes from faith in the inexhaustible riches of human art that year 
after year after year with class after class after class blesses a 
teacher’s return to Chaucer or Shakespeare or Milton or Keats with 
the conviction that he will find and share meanings, values, wonders 
that he never found before. It is the joy of finding and knowing, 
not of having, not of using. One does not use the poem. It is just 
there, always there, rich and beautiful and waiting to be enjoyed. 
To the very young, search ends with encounter and possession. But 
the encounter with art is the encounter of vision, the meeting of 
maturity. This fact the teacher of literature must uncompromis- 
ingly profess. Faulkner’s neophyte burned to track and kill the 
bear that had haunted his dreams since before he could remember, 
but when he found and met Old Ben he did not shoot him. He did 
not know why he did not shoot him until his waiting father showed 
him that under the deep, slow tutelage of wisdom born of suffering 
and humility and pride, personified in Sam the woodsman, he had 
learned almost without knowing it that it was not the destruction 
and possession of the bear that he wanted; it was the vision of its 
furious and indomitable immortality—not a trophy, but a truth. 
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SALUTARY INFLUENCE OF LITERATURE 


If education has as one of its primary ends “to teach us how to 
concentrate our gaze till things begin to reveal their mystery to us,” 
then in the whole practical curriculum of the contemporary school 
or college or university there is no study more practical and salutary 
for our activist society than the completely impractical study of 
literature. Should it not be almost inevitable that a mind truly 
formed by this discipline will come to students full of gifts, turning 
towards them as persons, addressing them in genuine dialogue, 
understanding the nature of the teaching act, engaging them and 
assisting them in the thrilling growth of their minds by exhibiting 
to them beautiful things, words shaped by art, God’s free and lovely 
gift, for their delight? And is it not paradoxically true that in 
sitting still and fixing his gaze upon any one of hundreds of poems, 
his power of knowing has not only been deepened—a result to be 
expected of concentrated examination—but also wonderfully broad- 
ened and heightened? For the pieces which he studies have been 
written by men and women whose minds and art have matured in 
widely different environments of time and place; whose sensibilities 
reflect vastly different formative milieux; the materials of whose 
art arise from a variety of aesthetic, philosophical, and theological 
convictions. To knowledge of these other minds in other times and 
other places the student is inevitably led when units of meaning in the 
work under examination require illumination by an understanding 
of attitudes or conventions prior or alien to his own. If he knows 
something of the seventeenth century that shaped the mind and 
art that produced a Donne sonnet, he will be enabled to know the 
poem more understandingly and to react to it more relevantly than 
he would if he knew nothing at all of its world. Knowing literature 
requires knowing a great deal more than works specifically literary. 
To know enough to know a single poem in his own field, one may 
conceivably have to make excursions (sometimes in languages other 
than his own or other than that in which the work is written) into 
anthropology, theology, philosophy, physics, biology, psychology, or 
natural history. Indeed, a recent essayist has pointed out with some 
irritation the fatuousness of certain criticisms of a lyric of Hopkins 
resulting from the critic’s ignorance of ornithology and horticulture. 
The more knowledge of everything that one brings to a literary 
work, the more able he is to know it. The more knowledge he 
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possesses of disciplines other than his own, the more prepared he 
is to work intelligently and productively in his own. 

But how does this discipline, frankly involving, as it does, secular 
and profane literature and presenting, as it must, the sins as well 
as the virtues of man, raise the mind and the heart to God, the 
final end of all man’s actions? The manifestations of mind and 
spirit and skill that are met in the products of man’s literary art 
are as various as the faces and vices and sublimities of the human 
race. This “skeined stained veined variety” the Christian scholar, 
laboring towards the perfection of his own and his students’ knowl- 
edge, instinctively relates to the mysterious and unchanging source 
of all. Each truth that his investigation reveals, each part of knowl- 
edge that his mind attains, he relates to the Truth that made it 
visible to him. As Pére Sertillanges says: 


Every being is a witness. . . . Every truth stands out 
against the Infinite as against its background; is related to 
it; belongs to it; . . . Hence, for the fully awakened soul, 
every truth is a meeting-place; the sovereign Thought in- 
vites ours to the sublime meeting . . . Neither knowledge, 
nor any other manifestation of life, should be separated 
from its roots in the soul and in reality—where the God of 
the heart and the God of heaven are one... . 


* * * 


Top ROTC preformance honors among sixteen New 
England colleges and universities attending the general 
military science summer camp at Fort Devens, Massachu- 
setts, went to the cadets from Providence College. 


* * * 


Eighty-seven newspapers, magazines, and yearbooks were 
cited as “Publications of Distinction” in the annual Cath- 
olic School Press Association survey and rating released 
last month. 


* * * 


Free twenty-page “textlets” developed by educators with 
health authorities for classroom use in health education 
are available in classroom quantity through the headquar- 
ters of the National Blue Cross Commission, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 


THE SOCIAL AND THE 
MORAL SCIENCES 


By Herbert Johnston* 


IN THE MIDST OF THE CURRENT MOVEMENT towards 
a redesigned curriculum for every college and a rewritten syllabus 
for every course, many a harassed teacher wonders whether he and 
his students and their personal relationship are not being lost in the 
growing attention given to the merely mechanical parts of the 
academic process. There is no substitute, he contends, for the 
impact of mind on mind, for the highly personal process of teaching 
and learning; and no amount of tinkering with machinery can 
guarantee the success of what is ultimately a spiritual and a highly 
personal operation. 


RELATION OF CURRICULUM TO INSTRUCTION 


While granting that this last observation is both undoubtedly 
true and sometimes overlooked, one might also point out that a 
good curriculum (which is not necessarily the same thing as a new 
curriculum) and a good syllabus will be of immense assistance in 
the task of good teaching, and that a poor curriculum and a poor 
syllabus will gravely and perhaps fatally handicap the teaching 
process, It is true that merely including chemistry, for example, in 
the curriculum of a liberal college is no guarantee that chemistry 
will be well taught and that the students of that college will derive 
the benefit that they should from the study of that science. But 
excluding chemistry from the curriculum is certainly a guarantee 
that they won’t derive any benefit at all from its study. The cur- 
riculum does not determine how well a given discipline will be 
taught; it does, however, determine whether it will be taught at all. 

More than this, the very order of those subjects which are to be 
taught is of immense importance, for there are better and worse 
orders of learning, which can be ignored only at the expense of the 
learning process itself. Some subjects cannot be learned at all ex- 
cept on the basis of other and previously learned disciplines: the 
calculus requires a knowledge of simple arithmetic. Other subjects 


* Herbert Johnston, Ph.D., is an associate professor in the Department of 
Philosophy at the University of Notre Dame. 
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cannot be learned as well, their relationships cannot be clarified, if 
they are taught in the wrong order in relation to one another. 
Should college mathematics, for example, be taught before or after 
or concurrently with ‘natural science? Should ethics be taught 
before or after metaphysics? In particular, for the purposes of this 
paper, what curricular relationships should exist between the social 
and the moral disciplines? 

The latter part of the article will attempt to answer that question. 
But the important point that it will try to make is that, before any 
intelligent arrangement can be established in the curriculum, an 
arrangement which will help rather than hinder the teaching and 
learning process, one must first know what each of the disciplines 
to be arranged is in itself. Relationships among disciplines are not 
established from without by fiat; they are determined by the very 
nature of the disciplines themselves. The relations among the social 
and the moral sciences are no exception. A correctly ordered cur- 
riculum cannot guarantee that they will be well taught, but at least 
it will make such teaching possible. And before they can be cor- 
rectly ordered in any curriculum, they must first be known as they 
are. Curricular “integration” achieved on any other basis will be 
simply confusion. 


SOCIAL AND MORAL DISCIPLINES AS SCIENCE 


The first task, then, will be a study of the social and the moral 
disciplines to try to determine what kind of knowledge is involved 
in each and what the relations are between these kinds of knowl- 
edge.’ On the basis of this study, a curricular arrangement will be 
suggested. It is not being maintained that the position to be adopted 
in either of these efforts is necessarily final or complete or definitive. 
What is being insisted on is that the two tasks are at least being 
put in their proper order, and that the second is impossible except 
on the basis of the first. 

Before proceeding with the first task, we should try to be as 
clear as possible about the meanings being attached to the various 
terms used. First, the social sciences are here being taken as eco- 
nomics, sociology, and politics, each one of these being considered 


1I should like to record here my appreciation of the invaluable assistance 
in the preparation of this paper afforded by my colleagues in the departments 
of economics, sociology, and political science at the University of Notre 
Dame. For the views expressed I am, of course, solely responsible. 
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as a single discipline including several areas of interest or concen- 
tration rather than as a group of separate disciplines. It will be 
considered that economics, for example, is one discipline, and that 
economic theory, economic history, statistics, and money and bank- 
ing, among many others, can be considered parts or areas of the 
one discipline which is economics because of the context in which 
each is here found, a context that determines the formal object and 
hence the nature of each field of study. This is a debatable point, 
and the position being taken here cannot be said to be established; 
its sufficient consideration, however, is not within the scope of this 
article. 

In connection with this same point of the meaning being attached 
to the terms used, such disciplines as history and education are 
being left out of the list of the social sciences, not on the basis of 
any firm conviction that they should be so left out, but because their 
inclusion would involve another debate, and there is a limit to the 
number of debates that can be conclusively carried on at once. 
If a problem is to be attacked with a reasonable hope of success, 
certain limits must be set to it even though some of them are set 
rather arbitrarily. 

Second, the moral sciences are here being taken as moral philoso- 
phy and moral theology. Since this writer has had more experience 
with the study of the first of these disciplines than with the study 
of the second, most references will be to moral philosophy, which 
is also called ethics. 

Third, both the social and the moral disciplines are being called 
sciences in spite of contradictory views, Without at all pretending 
to reach definitively established conclusions so briefly, one may yet 
consider that the social disciplines can claim the name of science, 
though in a reduced or minor sense, because their conclusions reach 
a certain degree of universality. Those conclusions have a greater 
or less degree of applicability; they hold “for the most part.” This 
is not at all the degree of universality or of necessity found in 
mathematics or in the natural sciences; yet it is much more than 
the mere recording of singular facts or events. Gresham’s law is 
not of the same nature as Boyle’s law; but it can properly be called 
a law. Economics is not a science of the same nature as chemistry; 
but it can properly be called a science. 

Likewise, the fact that moral philosophy is practical and norma- 
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tive, that it directs and prescribes actions, does not rule out its 
being a science. For ethics or moral philosophy is, after all, 
grounded in what is, in knowledge of reality. A scientific knowledge 
of how men should act, in general though not in every particular 
case, can be built on a scientific knowledge of what men are. And 
what men are can be discovered from observation and reasoning. 
The task is not easy, but it is possible. Indeed, everyone who does 
not conceive of himself as living a completely pointless life actually 
attempts to do so, though often on a basis of insufficient knowledge 
or by hasty reasoning. But the job can be and has been done well; 
and when it is done, that practical, normative science called moral 
philosophy has been constituted, and constituted from an observa- 
tion of reality, not from prejudice or emotion or authority. Finally, 
concerning theology, we shall simply take for granted a conviction 
of its scientific character. 

Once again, these brief indications of some of the reasons why 
both the social and the moral disciplines can properly be called 
sciences are not at all meant to constitute conclusive arguments. 
They are rather meant to indicate the direction that such arguments 
could take. Since, however, our immediate concern is not with the 
scientific nature of these disciplines, but rather with their relation- 
ship, we shall henceforth simply refer to them as sciences and get 
on with the latter problem. 


MEANING OF SPECULATIVE AND PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE 


The relation of the social and the moral sciences will depend on 
what kind of knowledge is involved in each. And probably the 
basic question at issue is whether they are speculative or practical 
sciences. The following outline of what is meant by speculative 
and by practical knowledge is based largely on the teaching of St. 
Thomas and the commentary of Cardinal Cajetan on that teaching. 

When we speak of the speculative and the practical intellect, St. 
Thomas points out, we are not speaking of two different powers, 
but of the same power looked at from different points of view. For 
it is accidental to that power which is the intellect that it be ordained 
or that it not be ordained to some operation. And it is this ordi- 
nation, this direction, this purpose that distinguishes the speculative 
from the practical intellect. For the speculative intellect does not 
direct what it apprehends to any operation, but solely to the con- 
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sideration of truth; whereas the practical intellect directs what it 
apprehends to an operation. The speculative and the practical 
intellect, then, differ according to the end involved; they remain, 
however, two aspects of one power.” 

The speculative intellect seeks truth as its end; the practical 
intellect seeks truth as ordained to operation: to doing or making. 
And since the matter involved must be proportioned to the end, 
the subject matter of the practical sciences must be those things 
which can be done or made by our operations and the knowledge 
of which can be ordained to operation as its end, whereas the sub- 
ject matter of the speculative sciences must be those things which 
are not done or made by our operations and the knowledge of 
which cannot be ordained to operation as to its end.* 

It will follow that some knowledge is speculative only, some is 
practical only, and some partakes of both orders. For knowledge 
can be called speculative in three ways. First, on the part of the 
things known, which are not operable (cannot be done or made) 
by the knower; for example, human knowledge of natural or divine 
things, things which cannot be made by men but must be known 
as they are given. Second, as to the mode of knowing; for example, 
a knowledge of a house obtained by defining and dividing and con- 
sidering the universals predicated of it (the sort of knowledge which 
would enable one to describe a house and to say what it is, but which 
would not enable one to build a house); for this is to consider 
operable things in a speculative mode and not as they are operable. 
Third, as to the end; for the practical intellect ordains its knowl- 
edge to the end of operation, whereas the end of the speculative 
intellect is the consideration of truth. Therefore knowledge which is 
speculative by reason of the thing known is speculative only; but 
that which is speculative either according to its mode or according 
to its end is in one respect speculative and in another respect 
practical.* 

Two comments should be made on this text. The first is that, 
as we shall see at greater length below, all knowledge, even that 


2St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, I, 79, 11, c. 

3St. Thomas, In Librum Boetii De Trinitate, V, 1, c. Cf. In II Metaph., 
lect. 2, Cathala ed. No. 290; In III De Anima, lect. 15, Pirotta ed. No. 820. 
For an enlightening commentary on these passages, see Yves Simon, Critique 
de la Connaissance Morale (Paris: 1934), pp. 9-11, 61-63, 68, 72-73. 


4St. Thomas, Summa Theologiae, I, 14, 16, c. 
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which partakes in some measure of both the speculative and the 
practical orders, can be reduced ultimately to one or the other; all 
knowledge is in the long run either speculative or practical. 

The second is the point that Cardinal Cajetan makes in his com- 
mentary on the text paraphrased above, the distinction between 
the end of the knower and the end of the knowledge. If a builder, 
for example, considers how to build a house but does not on this 
occasion intend to put his knowledge into practice, his knowledge 
may be said to be speculative from its end on the part of the knower 
only, not on the part of the knowledge itself. For the knowledge 
of how to build a house is practical in itself, whether or not any 
particular person intends to put that knowledge to use.’ The 
intention of the knower is accidental to the knowledge itself. Mathe- 
matics, for example, is of its very nature speculative knowledge of 
what is, even though the personal intention or end of someone who 
studies it may be to keep books or to build bridges. Metaphysics 
is, as knowledge, speculative, even though some people earn a 
living by teaching it. And moral science is practical in itself, because 
its conclusions are directive of human actions, even though a 
particular student of moral science may have no intention of guiding 
his own life by it. In this paper we are concerned with establishing 
the relations among various sciences, and hence with the finis 
scientiae, the end of the knowledge, not with the finis scientis, the 
end of the knower. This distinction is a basic one.® 

In another passage St. Thomas explains how knowledge can be 
called speculative in one respect and practical in another. Practical 
knowledge is so designated from its ordination to operation; and 
this may happen in two ways. Sometimes it is practical actu, as 
when a builder conceives a form and proposes to induce that form 
into matter, that is, to build a house. Sometimes it is practical 
habitu or virtute, as when a builder devises the form of a building 
and knows it in an operational mode, but does not intend to use 
this knowledge to construct a building. Speculative knowledge, on 
the other hand, cannot be ordained to operation; and this may also 
happen in two ways. Sometimes the knowledge is of those things 
which cannot be produced through our knowledge, as when we 


5 Comm. Card. Caiet., in I, 14, 16, par. III (See Leonine edition of Opera 
Omnia of St. Thomas Aquinas). 


6 Jbid., in I, 79, 11, par. II. 
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know natural things. Sometimes it is knowledge of something that 
can be produced through our knowledge, but it is not then considered 
as producible or operable, as when a builder considers a house by 
investigating its genus and differences and things of this sort rather 
than considering how to build it.’ Further explaining why this last 
type of knowledge should be called speculative rather than practical, 
St. Thomas points out that the practical intellect concerns those 
things whose principles are in us, not in any way whatever, but so 
far as they are operable by us. This is why it is possible to have 
speculative knowledge of those things whose causes are in us.® 


FOUR TYPES OF KNOWLEDGE 


On the basis of this explanation, it should be possible to dis- 
tinguish four types of knowledge, the first two of which can be 
reduced to speculative knowledge and the last two to practical 
knowledge. The second and the third types will be especially rele- 
vant to our problem. 

First, there is purely speculative knowledge, that of a non-op- 
erable object, that is, of something that we cannot do or make. 
This type of knowledge yields conclusions whose copula is is or 
will be.® Such knowledge is not of itself directed to any further 
end. Examples of this type of knowledge would be the sciences of 
mathematics and metaphysics. 

Second, there is speculative knowledge of an operable object, 
of something that we can do or make. In spite of its object, this 
knowledge remains speculative in its mode and its end, and is 
ultimately to be characterized as speculative rather than as practical 
knowledge. This type of knowledge also yields conclusions whose 
copula is is or will be. St. Thomas’s example is the study of a 
house in order to obtain a descriptive definition of it as opposed 


7St. Thomas, Quaest. Disput. De Veritate, 3, 3, c. Cf. John of St. Thomas, 
Cursus Philosophicus Thomisticus: Ars Logica, Secunda Pars, q. 1, art. 4 
(Reiser ed., Vol. I, p. 269). 


8 Ibid., 3,3, ad 4. Cf. Yves Simon, of. cit., pp. 13-15, 18-19. 


®It is important to observe that a conclusion whose copula is will be, that 
is, a predictive conclusion, is not by that fact a practical conclusion. The 
difference between is and will be as the copula of a conclusion is merely a 
difference in tense. The statement is still a statement describing a fact, not 
a statement prescribing what is to be or should be or ought to be done or 
made. It is this latter type of copula that marks the conclusion in which it 
occurs as practical. 
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to the (practical) study of a house as an architect studies it, that 
is, in order to know how a house is to be built. In this paper it will 
be maintained that the social sciences, taken in themselves and so 
far as they are autonomous sciences, fall within this category of 
knowledge and constitute speculative knowledge of an operable 
object: the actions of men in the institution and operation, or the 
establishment and preservation, of human societies. 


Third, there is speculatively practical knowledge, that is, knowl- 
edge of an operable object for the purpose of remotely directing 
operation. This type of knowledge yields conclusions whose copula 
is is to be, should be, or ought to be done, and is ultimately to be 
characterized as practical rather than as speculative knowledge. Its 
speculative and scientific element comes from the fact that its 
conclusions are applied to objects that are in some degree universal, 
as moral science concludes to the rightness or wrongness of species 
or types or kinds of act, not to the rightness or wrongness of indi- 
vidual acts. In this paper it will be maintained that when the social 
sciences are incorporated into the wider context of moral science 
they fall within this category of knowledge, that they then constitute 
practical knowledge and become practical sciences. 

Fourth, there is purely practical knowledge. This is knowledge 
of an operable object for the purpose of immediately directing 
operation; further, this type of knowledge applies its conclusions 
to action. These conclusions, of course, are in terms of what is to be 
done, and are applied to singular actions considered here and now. 
The example of this type of practical knowledge is prudence. There 
is, of course, no science involved here.” 


PLACE OF MORAL SCIENCES IN SCHEMA OF KNOWLEDGE 


Where do the social and the moral sciences fit into this schema? 
As already indicated, moral science, for example, moral philosophy, 
falls within the third classification as speculatively practical knowl- 
edge. Its conclusions—for example, “Lying is a type of act that 
is not in conformity with man’s rational nature, and hence evil, and 
hence not to be done”—are only remotely practical because they 
deal with a type of act, with action taken universally. But they 


10Edmund Dolan, “Resolution and Composition,” Laval Théologique et 
Philosophique, VI (1950), 9-62, especially p. 17, n. 2. 
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remain essentially practical because they are of their very nature 
directive of action. 

It is true that the type of knowledge characteristic of most of the 
Nicomachean Ethics and of the Prima Secundae of the Summa 
Theologiae, the science that we usually call general ethics and that 
we teach under that name, is practical only because of its ordina- 
tion to the type of knowledge characteristic of the Secunda Secundae 
of the Summa Theologiae, the science that we usually call special 
ethics and that we teach under that name.” Taken alone, without 
such an ordination and outside of such a context, this knowledge 
would be psychology and metaphysics, both of them speculative 
disciplines. But in its context, such knowledge, even though its 
conclusions are in terms of what is rather than in terms of what 
is to be done, constitutes the introductory part of moral philosophy, 
of speculatively practical knowledge. For the establishment of the 
end of man, the analysis of the human acts which are the means to 
that end, the further investigation of those acts in the virtues which 
are their internal principles and in law which is their external 
principle, constitute in their sum total a speculatively practical 
science ordained remotely to the direction of those human acts to 
that last end. Becoming less speculative and scientific and more 
practical as it approaches the singular, this same moral science yields 
conclusions in terms of what is to be done (as in the Secunda 
Secundae). As long, however, as it reaches conclusions of some 
degree of universality, it remains science. We are not in the realm 
of prudence until we reach a conclusion directing this individual 
action here and now, and the application of this conclusion, which 
is conscience, to that action. 


St. Thomas, In I Ethic., lect. 3, Spiazzi ed., No. 40; ibid., lect. 1, 
Spiazzi ed., Nos. 1-2; Summa Theologiae, I, 79, 11, ad 1. Cf. Yves Simon, 
op. cit., pp. 78, 91-93, 103. 

12Tt is an indictment of our usual teaching methods, and perhaps an 
indication of mental confusion on our part, that we tell our students that 
their course in general ethics is the study of a practical discipline and then 
teach it to them in a purely speculative manner. Students can hardly be 
expected to see that what is taught to them as if it were psychology and 
metaphysics is a practical science if it is not hooked up in their course with 
the practical considerations to which it is supposed to lead. A two-semester 
course in ethics that includes both general and special ethics avoids this 
difficulty. But a one-semester course in general ethics is a pedagogical fraud 
when it masquerades as a practical science. Ethics could be taught as the 
practical science which it is even in one semester, but a good deal of revision 
of the traditional course would be necessary. This, however, would be the 
subject of another paper, and even of a new textbook. 
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St. Thomas provides a parallel in his description of medicine 
as a practical discipline. Following Avicenna, he sees medicine as 
practical when it is taken as a whole because it is ordained to the 
operation of healing. Yet this discipline contains, he points out, both 
a theoretical and a practical part. Its theoretical part would, for 
example, enumerate the kinds of fever; its practical part would 
direct that certain remedies should be applied to certain kinds of 
abscess. Because of its practical context, even the theoretical part of 
medicine should be classified as practical knowledge in spite of the 
fact that, taken strictly in itself and outside of its inclusion in 
medicine, its conclusions are of a speculative nature.* 

In more modern terms, this example would point out that the 
sciences studied in a present-day medical school, such as anatomy 
and physiology, could be considered practical disciplines because of 
their inclusion in medicine taken as a whole, even though in them- 
selves they lead to conclusions of a speculative nature. In view of 
what follows, physiology would be an especially appropriate example. 
It studies an operable object, the functions and vital processes of 
living organisms. Taken in itself and as an autonomous discipline, 
it studies them in a speculative mode or manner, and thus would 
fall within the second of the divisions of knowledge outlined above. 
In its context, however, considered as a part of medicine, physiology 
would fall within the third of those divisions and would become 
speculatively practical knowledge. It is our contention that the 
same is true of the social sciences in relation to social ethics. 


PLACE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES IN SCHEMA OF KNOWLEDGE 


Before examining the social sciences to see into which division of 
knowledge they fall, there are two not uncommon extremes to be 
mentioned and avoided. The first is the positivistic doctrine that 
denies the name of science to practical, normative judgments, and 
that reduces conclusions about what ought to be done to mere 
personal preferences or childhood conditioning. In such a doctrine 
morals are a product of the society in which they exist, and change 
with the changing mores of that society. The social sciences, thus 
viewed, must imitate the methods of the natural sciences; they must, 
then, be purely speculative disciplines, and can have no subordi- 


18St. Thomas, In Librum Boetii De Trinitate, V, 1, ad 4. Cf. Yves Simon, 
op. cit., pp. 51-54. 
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nation to moral philosophy, which latter discipline, indeed, does 
not exist as a science.™* 

The second and opposite error is that of holding that any disci- 
pline dealing with human action must, by that very fact, be a 
practical and normative discipline, despite the example of such 
sciences as psychology. This doctrine characterizes as positivism or 
scientism any hint of a value-free, morally neutral social science. 
It is unfortunately true that the assertion of the existence of such 
a value-free social science has, historically, often been accompanied 
by positivism, by the denial that any practical science either does 
or can exist. Yet the two positions are separable ; one could logically 
support the former position while rejecting the latter one. It is at 
least possible, then (and is the position being maintained in this 
paper as true), that there could be a speculative study of social 
realities, in itself avoiding any value judgments, and yet in no way 
denying the existence or the necessity of a practical, moral science 
to which such a social science would be subordinate. 

One error holds that there cannot be a practical science of human 
action; the other holds that there cannot be anything else. 

The truth, this paper is maintaining, lies between these extremes. 
Economics and sociology and politics are like the psychology con- 
tained in the Prima Secundae of the Summa Theologiae or like 
physiology and the other biological disciplines in the theoretical 
part of medicine. Taken in isolation they provide speculative 
knowledge of an operable object, and thus fall within the second 
of the types of knowledge outlined above. But taken in a practical 
context, included in that part of moral philosophy called social 
ethics, they provide speculatively practical knowledge, and thus 
fall within the third of the types of knowledge outlined above. In 
such a context, the social sciences are directed to the attainment of 
a common good, to the establishment and preservation of one or 
another kind of temporal society. 

In the same way the psychology of the Prima Secundae becomes 


14Though positivism among social scientists is no longer the unquestioned 
dogma it once was, it still has its devotees. See, for example, George A. 
Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology (New York: 1939), pp. 27-31; ‘ 
Social Research, 2d ed. (New York: 1942), pp. 52-54; Arnold W. Green, 
Sociology (New York: 1952), pp. 2-9. Earlier examples, especially from 
Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl, are quoted in Simon Deploige, The Conflicts 
Between Ethics and Sociology, trans. Charles C. Miltner, C.S.C. (St. Louis: 
1938), pp. 90-92. 
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ethics when it is incorporated into the essentially practical study of 
the human acts by which men may reach their end. And if the 
ethics is to be good ethics, really capable of guiding human life, 
the psychology had better be good psychology, pursued as the 
speculative study of an operable object. Physiology, again, becomes 
medicine when it is incorporated into the essentially practical study 
of the means of preventing and curing disease and preserving 
health. And if the medicine is to be good medicine, really capable 
of improving health, the physiology must be good physiology, 
pursued as the speculative study of an operable object. Finally, the 
social sciences become social ethics when incorporated into the 
essentially practical study of how to establish and preserve those 
societies in which men may best live fully human lives, And once 
more, if the social ethics is to be good social ethics, really capable 
of establishing and preserving those societies, the social sciences will 
first have to be sound in themselves, pursued, again, as the specu- 
lative study of an operable object and leading to value-free, ethically 
neutral conclusions. 

The basic reason for this shift from the second to the third 
classification of knowledge is that the conclusions of these speculative 
sciences, from being simply objects of knowledge known as such, 
become, in a new context, means and intermediate ends intended 
as such, and thus pass into the practical realm. When considered 
practically in ethics, a certain virtue, for example, is no longer 
merely something described but something to be cultivated, that is, 
an end; but something to be cultivated in view of the further end 
of the good moral life, that is, a means—in summary, an inter- 
mediate end. When considered practically in medicine, a certain 
functioning of glands is no longer merely something described but 
something to be achieved as contributing, in turn, to the bodily 
health of the person. When considered practically in social ethics, 
a certain relationship of labor and capital is no longer merely 
something described but something to be pursued as contributing 
in turn to the health of society at large. But before such practical 
consideration, before such incorporation into a practical context 
through their results being intended and hence made means and 
intermediate ends, the observation and description in question 
remain on the level of objects of knowledge alone which are only 
potentially means, and hence constitute speculative knowledge. 

(To be continued in next issue) 
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THE INTEGRATION OF THEOLOGY, 
SCIENCE, AND MATHEMATICS 


By Rev. John P. Whalen* 


IN A VERY INTERESTING ARTICLE which appeared recently 
in Thought, Father Costanzo wrote: 


Either you do or do not hold that all of man every moment 
of his life is religious, that there is no human endeavor 
which may insulate itself against the all-pervading loving 
dominion of God. To educate is to develop an individual 
to be what he is meant to be—by God. Religious training 
at home and religious instruction in church and synagogue, 
and a purely secular education in godless moral and spirit- 
ual values are simply not complementary.’ 


The significance of this rather compelling declaration for non- 
religious education is obvious. It seems, however, that it might 
indicate something of a conflict or at least an area of obscurity even 
within the circles and confines of Catholic education. 

Catholic education has as its avowed purpose to educate the 
individual, as a member of Christ’s Mystical Body, to be what he 
is meant to be by God. To do this, it must employ methods that are in 
some ways similar to and in some ways dissimilar to those employed 
in non-Catholic education. It uses similar teaching methods, similar 
curricula, similar courses, and so forth; and yet we like to feel that 
Catholic education produces a product quite different from the 
product of other kinds of education. We like to feel this way be- 
cause the Church is expending literally millions of dollars to set the 
stage and cut the dies for the production of such products, and we 
would not like to think that the investment of so much money, not 
to speak of the dedicatory efforts of thousands of consecrated reli- 
gious, is in vain. 

Yet, what is the specific difference between Catholic and non- 
Catholic education? What is there about Catholic schools that 


*Rev. John P. Whalen, S.T.L., M.A., is instructor in science at Mater 
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XXXI (Summer, 1956), 237. 
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makes them more unlike public schools than Catholic swimming 
pools are unlike public swimming pools? The obvious answer is 
probably duplex: the religion courses and the spirit of discipline 
that pervades Catholic education. One sometimes wonders whether 
there is an automatic transfer of training from the one hour of 
religion (among seven hours of the school day) to the rest of the 
curriculum, just as one wonders whether the discipline that makes 
for orderly classes and prohibits violent breaches of the moral code 
or the code of etiquette is one that comes from an inner conviction on 
the part of the student or rather one that is imposed from the out- 
side and can be forgotten almost as soon as it is discontinued. If one 
could believe St. Thomas Aquinas, that we become in some way what 
we know, it would seem that to achieve that inner integration that 
is so necessary for the mature Christian, it is necessary to achieve 
some inner integration in the intellectual and volitional diet by which 
the Christian is to grow. Man ist was er isst—more so intellectually 
than in the way this pithy statement was originally used. 


It is not impossible to arrive at some integration between the 
teachings of Christ’s Church and the social sciences since both have 


the same man for their object, man as a member of society, a mem- 
ber of the family, as a member of the state, and as an individual. 
It is possible, it seems, to achieve some integration between religion 
and the languages, depending upon the literature studied, because 
in literature it is possible to find man’s ideas about himself, about 
the nature of life, and about his relationship to God, all of which 
can be used to produce at once a good linguist and a good Catholic. 
However, when it comes to a consideration of the physical, biologi- 
cal and mathematical sciences, which have for their objects the study 
of matter and in their formal objects preclude the study of non- 
material reality, how is it possible to bring about an integration of 
these pursuits with the teaching of religion? Is it possible to leave 
off consideration of God for the hour of chemistry, physics, or 
biology? Are these studies human endeavors which may insulate 
themselves against the all-pervading loving dominion of God? If 
we feel that they are, we have no further problem; but to the extent 
that the problem is so resolved, to that extent we are not really 
Christian. 

We are faced with a problem which is quite basic to Catholic 
education. It is a problem that is quite profound in its ramifications 
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and we may reasonably expect that the solution of it is not super- 
ficial. We are faced by the traditional conflict between science and 
religion, a conflict which has been overworked considerably through 
the years by scientific writers who have had little patience with 
theologians and by theologians who have had little patience with 
scientists. At the heart of the problem through the years there 
appears a basic misunderstanding of the theological approach to 
truth by scientists and of the scientific approach to truth by theo- 
logians. It seems that four solutions to the problem have been ad- 
vanced—all of which have been exploited and all of which are 
unsatisfactory: (1) repudiate theology; (2) repudiate science; (3) 
make science subordinate to theology; (4) make theology subordi- 
nate to science. It would not be untrue to say that most of the 
writing on the relationship of science to religion and vice versa could 
be classified under one of these attempts to solve a problem that is, 
probably, more basic than any of the solutions offered for it. 


SOURCE OF SCIENCE-THEOLOGY CONFLICT 


There should be, one would expect, a fifth possible solution that 
might be called the solution of integration without repudiation or 
subordination. If the problem is to be solved satisfactorily, it would 
seem that it should take into account the nature of man and of his 
powers of knowing, which powers constructed the sciences in ques- 
tion. The nature of reality as we know it should be taken into 
account as well, since this is the stuff of which the sciences in ques- 
tion are composed. This solution should consider the methods which 
man uses to arrive at truth about reality, which methods are based 
both on the specific aspect of reality under consideration and the 
nature of man’s knowing powers. Finally, this solution should sum 
up and put into order the information arrived at. It would then be 
possible to look with the eye of objectivity at the position and im- 
portance of the various aspects of reality as we know it, and, there- 
fore, at the position and importance of the various sciences which 
expose these aspects of reality for us, In this problem, as in most 
things in human life, integration comes only by individual efforts; 
it cannot be accomplished for us. Integration must take place in a 
person because only the person has sufficient resiliency and sufficient 
subtlety to be able to construct a unity from the manifold of reality. 

It should be said that it is the conviction, not only of Catholic 
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educators but of men in general, that there can be no conflict 
between truths. If there be areas of obscurity in the study of reality, 
this fact is to be expected. Depending upon the basic principles 
with which a person begins his examination of reality, given a rigid 
consistency in applying these principles to an area of obscurity, there 
will necessarily be differing conclusions about the nature of the 
obscurity. It is of the nature of reality, fraught with what might be 
called natural mysteries and multifarious problems, and of the 
nature of mind, which is not perfect nor immediate in coming to 
conclusions, that there be differing schools of thought about diffi- 
cult concepts. However, if a person is not beset by an intellectually 
provincial spirit, if he is open to truth, if he is sensitive to new 
insights and humble enough to accept them, from whatever quarter, 
there is no essential reason why there cannot be a resolution of 
difficulties. 

Much of the difficulty that has resulted from the attempts to come 
to some common grounds between science and religion has arisen 
not from the denial of scientific truth by theologians nor of theo- 
logical truth by scientists, but by the intrinsic difficulty the mind of 
man has in the act of synthesis. Ours seems to be an age of 
analysis. It is necessary to analyze things to understand them be- 
cause it is not possible to study the parts of the thing without some 
division; but it is also equally necessary to synthesize the elements 
of our analysis again before the whole of truth can be arrived at. 
The first act of understanding is one of analysis; the second, one of 
synthesis. We seem to stop at the analysis. We have differentiated 
reality almost out of existence; it is time that we integrate it. 


INTEGRATION THROUGH DISTINCTIVENESS 


And yet, how is this integration to be accomplished with ref- 
erence to religion and the natural sciences? The natural sciences, 
mathematics, and religion are distinct sciences and must remain 
such if they would not destroy each other. There can be no in- 
trinsic overlapping such as seeing a triangle as a symbol of the 
Trinity in mathematics, or a circle as the Eternity of God, Such 
practice is childish. There can be no such thing as a chapter of a 
science book entitled: “The Atomic Age: Proof of God’s Exist- 
ence.” Such practice is pietistic. But, if mathematics arrives at 
truth, and if science arrives at truth, and if theology arrives at truth, 
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and if truth is one, and if truth is a reflection of the True, which 
is just another way of saying God, then there must be some way to 
tie all the loose ends together. This must be done not to prove 
anything; not to develop an atomic-age apologetic, but simply to 
fulfill our vocations as seekers after truth. 

It is just as senseless to teach religion during mathematics class 
as it is to teach mathematics during religion class. Religion, science, 
and mathematics are, and must remain, specifically distinct disciplines 
because they have specifically distinct ends, methods, and lights. 
If it is the nature of these sciences to be distinct, then whatever 
integration of them is possible must come about by fulfilling their 
natures. And so, we arrive at the rather paradoxical view that it is 
specifically in their distinction that they can be intelligently in- 
tegrated. 

If it is their nature to be distinct, possibly it would be wise to 
come to some conclusions about their natures. The sciences under 
consideration, natural science, mathematics, and theology, are all 
constructs of the human mind. It is true that one of them, theology, 
takes its inception from a source that is not only different from the 
human mind, but even vastly superior to it. But the actual organ- 
ization and inner logic of all the sciences do nothing but reflect the 
organization and inner logic of the mind turned on reality. If there 
is a basic consistency in any of the human sciences, it is because there 
is a basic consistency in the human mind and in the reality upon 
which it focuses. 

To the extent, therefore, that the human mind (which is basically 
the same for scientist, mathematician, and theologian) focuses on 
reality (which should be considered the same by all thinkers) , there 
will be an essential element of similarity in the construction of all 
possible valid human sciences, But, to the extent that the human 
intellect is facile and can turn itself to different considerations at 
different levels of reality, and to the extent that objective reality is 
a manifold and gives a basis in reality for differing considerations, 
there will be an essential element of dissimilarity in any possible valid 
human science. We should reasonably expect, then, that human 
sciences will be analagous to one another. 

We have running through the whole of human science two ele- 
ments: the first, mind; the second, reality, Depending on the 
relative proportion of each in a mixture, we have differing sciences, 
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differing bodies of knowledge, each constructed by mind acting on 
reality. The methods employed in each science must be tailored by 
the requirements of the aspect of reality which mind is considering. 
If sciences have objects that are really distinct, they must by the 
same token have methods that are really distinct. Since method is 
particularized by object, the consistent application of method on 
object should result in truth. There is no guarantee for, and almost 
a presumption against, arriving at truth by the application of the 
method of one science on the object of another. Consequently, just 
as each science must be kept distinct to be valid, so too, method, to 
be valid, must be applied only within the confines of the science for 
which it was designed. 


DIFFERENT OBJECTS, METHODS, AND LIGHTS 


Theology, science and mathematics differ in their objects, in 
what they study. Theology studies God and the relationship that 
exists between God and man. The object of natural science is the 
symbolic explanation of the material world. The object of mathe- 
matics is the study of the extension of matter, the study of the acci- 
dent of quantity as belonging to real, material] being. 

Because of differing objects, these studies must employ different 
methods. The method of theology or the theological method is the 
use of the powers of induction and deduction on propositions to 
which the mind gives assent by faith, Its method is historico-logical ; 
it constructs a human science built on divine revelation. The natural 
sciences, because of the nature of the object of their study, use a 
method that is quite different from the theological method. The 
scientific method consists of the observation of phenomena, the 
classification of phenomena, the formulation of hypotheses to ex- 
plain the interrelationships of phenomena, the testing of such hy- 
potheses under controlled conditions, the prediction of future 
behavior of materia] things on the basis of hypotheses, the testing 
of such predictions for universality of application, and finally the 
summing up of several hypotheses so tested into broad general 
principles called laws. In mathematics the method again is dif- 
ferent. Mathematics concerns itself with the symbolic representation 
of the extension of a material being, the examination of the equality 
or inequality of the representative symbols, the examination of the 
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variation of one symbol with the variation of another or other 
such symbolic representations of reality, the substitution of equiva- 
lents for original symbols, and the application of the law of equiva- 
lence to determine new relationships. 

Not only do theology, the natural sciences, and mathematics differ 
in their objects and in their methods, they also differ in the light 
they bring to bear on reality. Theology is constructed by the mind 
using the light of faith to originate the science and the light of 
reason to organize it. The natural sciences use the light of reason 
alone to come to a knowledge of reality or at least to represent 
reality symbolically, and to organize it into a well-defined, ordered 
body of knowledge. Mathematics, too, uses the light of reason 
exclusively and, like the natural sciences, not only does not make 
use of the light of faith, but cannot make use of it without certainly 
failing to achieve its object. 


OPERATIONALISM, TOOL OF NATURAL SCIENCE 


On the basis of the foregoing, it must be said that the natural 
sciences stop at the symbolic representation of the operations of 
material reality. It is interesting that physics takes as its start the 
property of inertia. Inertia is a property characteristic of matter and 
is universal in that all matter is characterized by inertia. Recent 
work in physics, especially by Einstein, has shown that energy also 
is characterized by inertia. Consequently, there is some basic simi- 
larity between matter and energy, which similarity, carried to its 
theoretical limits, predicted at least a theoretical convertibility of 
the one into the other. Our own day has seen the practical con- 
sequences of this theoretical convertibility. The point is, however, 
that we are still very far from discovering the nature of material 
reality even though we know quite well how it behaves under con- 
trolled conditions. 

The progress of physics in the last hundred years is based largely 
on the work of Newton in his vast generalizations characterizing all 
matter as possessive of inertia. And yet, to characterize matter as 
possessing inertia and defining it in terms of inertia is like char- 
acterizing a human being as being lazy and defining him in terms of 
his laziness. We can do a great deal with a man if we know he is 
lazy but not nearly so much as we could do if we really knew what 
he is. Even with the progress of the natural sciences, we feel that 
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while we have seen, classified and represented facets of the “person- 
ality” of matter, we have never been formally introduced to it. 


Since we have not yet, and some feel will never, come to under- 
stand the basic stuff of matter, it is a very natural temptation to 
define matter not by what it is but by what it does. In the light 
of the scientific method, this procedure is not readily to be con- 
demned; it is capable of shedding much light on otherwise obscure 
corners of things. Operationalism, as such an outlook is called, 
while it contains within itself the seeds of its own destruction, can 
make valuable contributions to the physical sciences. Indeed, it 
seemed almost to be necessary to formulate such a procedure after 
the Einsteinian e= mc? rocked physics on its heels and said that 
matter is not matter but something that acts like it, and energy is 
not energy but something that acts like it, and the two are con- 
vertible. Matter is not a something which behaves in a certain way 
under certain conditions; matter is rather to be considered as the 
behavior of another something which eludes our grip. The same is 
to be said of energy. And so, the study of matter and energy is really 
the study of behavior, or better, of operations; operationalism, with 
its operational definitions, seems almost called for in physical science. 

It is when other scientists, with the inferiority complex that comes 
with giving one’s allegiance to new sciences which have not really 
taken form, begin to use in their studies a procedure that belongs 
specifically to established physical sciences, that the use of such a 
procedure is no guarantee of new knowledge, and more than this, 
might even lead to erroneous conclusions. Such is the present con- 
dition, it may be said parenthetically, of the social scientist using 
operationalism as an investigative tool. In spite of the materialist, 
operationalism is no more called for in psychology, for example, 
than introspection is called for in atomic physics, The same could 
be said, a fortiori, of education. The way to become scientific and 
to make a contribution to science, is not to imitate procedures of 
a field of study which everyone recognizes as scientific, but to give 
oneself to the inner logic of one’s own investigations and employ 
procedures which this inner logic demands. It would seem that if 
modern sociology, psychology, and education need some form of 
apologia to justify themselves as sciences, it would be better for 
sociologists, psychologists, and educators to be extremely competent 
in their own fields rather than low candle-power physical chemists. 
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DEDUCTION, PROPER TO MATHEMATICS 


Much the same can be said of the analysis of the nature of math- 
ematics as was said of the nature of the natural sciences, with the 
exception that while induction is possible, valid and necessary in 
the physical sciences, it has no place whatever in the mathematical 
sciences. There are mathematical proofs called “Proofs by Induc- 
tion” but this term is really a misnomer. These proofs should be 
called rather proofs by recurrent reasoning, based on two consid- 
erations: (1) the realization that if a proof is true of one member 
of a sequence, its truth for the next member of the sequence follows 
by a logical necessity; (2) the recognition of the proof as true for 
the first member of the sequence. This type of “induction” is not 
induction at all but rather the application of the Principal of Re- 
currence of Pascal, deductively, to a sequence. Mathematics is 
perhaps the most deductive of all sciences. For that reason, there 
is a rigidity about mathematics that is found nowhere else except 
perhaps in formal logic. 

Theology is largely deductive; but the principles from which its 
deductions are made are so numerous and complex that it is not 
possible to feel the same restraints of reason that are present in 
mathematics. Once the relatively few axioms of mathematics are 
stated and accepted as representative of reality, the entire body of 
present-day mathematics can be deduced from them by the con- 
sistent application of the principles of reasoning, the same princi- 
ples that are studied in formal logic. 

Almost as soon as one indulges himself in the abstractions of 
mathematics, however, and as soon as he submits to the compelling 
exactness of the science, he divorces himself from the reality of 
material being. There is nothing in nature that is perfectly tri- 
angular, nor anything that corresponds perfectly to a cubic equation. 
There is not only no material being that can be represented by the 
Greek letter Pi, but the numerical value of Pi is such that its value 
cannot be marked off on an ideal number scale. 


LIMITATIONS OF MATHEMATICAL AND SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 


Neither natural science alone, nor mathematics alone, nor, it 
seems, the wedding of the two satisfies man’s desire to know the true 
nature of material reality, and neither, separately nor together, 
makes any claim to examine anything but the material world, It is 
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interesting, as a case in point, to mention the ideal gas laws, which 
are derived from mathematics, as applied to gas behavior. It has 
been found, much to the discouragement of scientists, that the ideal 
gas laws are indeed ideal on paper, but they cannot be applied with 
complete accuracy to any known real gas. There have been several 
attempts, accordingly, to modify the ideal gas laws and bring them 
into correspondence with the experimentally known behavior of gases. 
There have been at least four outstanding empirical equations that 
take the ideal gas laws and add something here, as a guess, and 
subtract something there, as another guess, and hope that they 
meet with more consistent applicability than the original mathe- 
matically deduced laws. The four outstanding attempts mentioned 
are the Van der Waals Equation of State, the Kammerlingh Onnes 
Equation of State, the Berthelot Equation, and the Beattie-Bridge- 
man Equation of State. Neither the ideal gas laws, nor any of these 
four other equations of state, is a true symbolic representation of 
the nature of gaseous reality, nor even of its behavior. We are 
really no closer to coming to grips with material reality after 
knowing these equations, indeed less close, than we are to feeling 
pain after having said the word. 

Both science and mathematics presume that there is order in the 
world. They have even demonstrated this within limits. Both are 
psychologically realistic; they feel that it is worth thinking about 
their objects because such thought can be carried on with a con- 
sistency which is not illusory. And yet, both, taken together with 
combined forces, have thus far been able to demonstrate only how 
material reality behaves under certain conditions. Neither has come 
to any definite conclusions about what reality is. Neither has come 
to any definite conclusions that would satisfy man’s desire to know 
what a thing is. The result is that there should arise in the minds 
of the students of both mathematics and science a rather essential 
question mark: what and why? The realization that these ques- 
tions cannot be answered by the sciences that create them sets the 
stage psychologically for another science. 


THEOLOGY COMPLETES MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


Theology begins where the natural sciences and mathematics 
leave off. Theology begins with the questions “what” and “why” 
and makes as its object their solution. Theology is of its nature 
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more inclusive than the other sciences and must include the nat- 
ural sciences and mathematics in its method, but cannot be included 
in them. The proper objects of theology are man, God, and the 
efforts of man to get to God, God is pure spirit; man is a combi- 
nation of spirit and matter, and thus theology must concern itself 
not only with the domain of matter, which is the only concern of 
the natural sciences, but with spirit as well. Its object is thus much 
wider. 

The possibilities for theology to present an explanation of the 
universe in which we find ourself are much greater than are the 
possibilities for the other sciences to do so, since theology, from its 
better point of vantage, is capable of seeing where matter fits into 
the scheme of things, where spirit fits into the scheme of things, and 
what the connection is between them. It is in the relationships of 
things to each other that there is meaning, and, consequently, truth. 
A thing must be seen in context in order to be seen properly. Cer- 
tainly the study of individual things or even of an entire area of 
reality cannot produce real knowledge if the individual things or 
the area of reality are not seen in relation to all the rest of reality; 
it is impossible to make value judgments about the relative worth of 
things otherwise. 

Because of the intimate connection between all things created, 
and because, as theology would say, they all have their own part 
to play in the manifestation of the glory of God, there can be no 
integration of knowledge on a valid and permanent basis without 
at the same time a fulfillment of our intellectual and volitional 
vocation of giving glory to God. If, by some inclusive overview, 
some universal Weltanschauung, we could determine with precision 
not only the nature of created reality, but the precise relationship 
it has to uncreated reality, we would have an integrated knowledge 
of the world in which we live. If such an overview formed the basis 
of our educational system, we would have an integrated educational 
system. 

There can be no integration without a center of reference. This 
center of reference must be one to which all other things that in 
any way affect our lives are, or can be, referred. Such a point of 
attribution cannot, obviously, be an organic chemical upon which 
we are doing research, nor a classical mathematical problem, nor, 
if we would be whole beings, a position for which we are ambitious. 
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Sometimes we make this center of our lives a person, only to be 
terribly disillusioned when the very center of our integrated con- 
scious life proves to be destructible. 

The center of life, as the center of education, must be something 
or someone undeniably permanent and immovable if we would not 
build upon sand. If the recognition of individual things must center 
about something to which they all belong or in which they all share 
in some way, then the integration of these individual things, the 
search of education, concerns this center. If in the true knowledge 
of the nature of created things we recognize their proper place in 
the manifestation of the glory of God, and at the very same instant 
fulfill our own vocation of giving glory to God by the proper and 
sacred use of these created things, the center of our integration 
should be something or some one through whom, and with whom, 
and in whom God receives all honor and glory. 


THREE SIGNIFICANT FACTORS OF INTEGRATION 


If one were to make a super-synthesis, and run the risk that all 
syntheses run, that of oversimplification, it might not be too incor- 
rect to say that essentially only three things exist that have real 
significance: God, man, and the distance that separates them. It is 
interesting that there is a science, or several, of man; there is a 
science of God; but there is no science of the distance between them. 
For every thinking man, these three concepts form, consciously or 
unconsciously, a fairly basic problem in his psychological life. God, 
as we know Him, even from nature, is a supreme being who gives 
impetus to the motion in the world without Himself being moved 
by another. He is characterized by an intelligence that is overpower- 
ing; He is the cause of all things, and, by a stretch of our rational 
powers, we can say that we can discover by our own powers that He 
is a creator. Even from the natural sciences, astronomy, botany, 
zoology, and the others, we can arrive at a concept of God which we 
are sometimes almost afraid to formulate consciously. 

Then we look at ourselves by comparison. We know our weak- 
nesses, our fatigue, our failures in attempting to do what is right, our 
limitations, our smallness when compared to other people we know, 
and our overwhelming smallness when we realize that we are just 
one among an approximate billion and a half human beings like our- 
selves who are now living on earth. When we further realize that 
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earth is a very mediocre planet in the solar system which is a very 
mediocre system in the universe, we are at times so appalled that 
instead of being humbled either we fail again to formulate the con- 
cept or we get discouraged. 

If we could study man without being haunted by the comparison 
we are almost forced to make between man and God, or if we could 
just study God without allowing the study to pass the walls of the 
academic and enter the realm of the personal, we would be quite 
content. However, always rising from the back of our minds is the 
spectre of comparison: God exists, we exist, there must be an inte- 
gration of the two, and yet the gap between us and God is limitless, 
and we are powerless to bridge it. This is a definite, basic problem 
since the existence of God and the existence of man as two facts 
must be faced up to and given some solution. 


THREE FALSE SOLUTIONS OF THE GOD- MAN RELATIONSHIP 


There are three solutions that are at once obvious: (1) deny the 
existence of God either directly in so many words, or, what is more 
common, by ignoring His existence; (2) deny man’s existence in one 
of two ways: by denying the existence of his body or of his soul; 
(3) admit the existence of both God and man but deny that there is 
an infinite distance between them. 

If one is an atheist, and denies God’s existence, there is no prob- 
lem to him in the relations of man to God. However, the life of 
man being what it is, there is a void created by such a denial that 
can be filled only by something equally psychologically important. 
This becomes for some politica] statism; for others, scientism; for 
still others, mathematicism; for others yet, psychologism, and so on. 
For Christians, such a view is not only incorrect, it is myopic. It 
is bourgeois and dull. It immediately divorces from one’s considera- 
tion an infinite area of reality and by the same token colors the 
remaining rather small areas of reality to such an extent that Chris- 
tians feel they cannot be observed and studied objectively. Atheism 
is certainly a way to solve a basic problem of human life, but the 
solution breeds other problems that are equally basic and imbalances 
that are equally disturbing. 

Another solution to the same problem is to deny that there is a 
difference, and thus, a distance between God and man. The results 
of this solution are, in theory, in practice or both, to identify man 
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and God. There is no distance between man and God: pantheism. 
There is some bridgeable distance between them: the traditional 
theory of the superman which formed the basis not only of Naziism 
but also of Communism. Man can, by his own power, supersede 
himself; the race can become divinized. In its less drastic forms, 
such a solution to the problems of man and God result in misguided 
philanthrophy, humanitarianism, push-buttonism, making earth 
heaven with the tacit denial of anything of importance other than 
earth. This solution to the problem, Christians will admit, is facile 
and even attractive at times, but essentially unworthy. 


The third obvious solution to the dilemma is to deny the existence 
of man as we know him. It is rather silly to deny his existence 
totally, and so some deny the existence of his soul, others that of his 
body. Those who deny the existence of man’s body are the tradi- 
tional philosophical idealists with their religious analogues, the 
Christian scientists, spiritists, astrologists, and the like. The spirit 
is unlimited by matter, and to that extent boundless. If this be so, 
the distance between God and man, if indeed the adherents of this 
solution are not at the same time atheists, becomes bridgeable. 
Whether we actually bridge it or not is relatively unimportant for 
the solution to the problem; the essential thing is that it can be 
bridged by our own power. The sciences which study man’s body of 
course, suffer considerably from this solution to the problem. Such 
. things as medicine, anatomy, physiology, and the like become not 
only invalid but useless for those who adhere to this solution to the 
problem. 


Probably in our age, the most prevalent solution of the God-man 
relations is denial of the existence of man’s soul, both academically 
and practically in daily life. This tendency, in its grossest form, is 
materialism, the overt denial of the existence of the soul such as 
was made by men like Watson. Our age, however, is somewhat 
more genteel than ages past. We take a dim view of such an un- 
equivocal denial of man’s soul, We use today more subtle means 
to accomplish the same objective. Without actually drawing an 
honest conclusion about it, we act as though the only things that 
exist are those things which can be measured, weighed, and so on. 
We apply, consciously or not, with complete abandon, the methods 
of the physical sciences to non-material reality. We know the 
methods of physical science to be valid in the physical sciences. 
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When they fail to achieve results in the sphere of the non-material, 
we perpetrate the solipsism of not distinguishing method and object. 
We feel that there are only two things that can be done: deny the 
validity of the method of physical sciences (which we cannot do 
because of its accomplishments) or deny the existence of non- 
material reality (which we can do, and which some do). Actually 
the distinction to be made is that the method of physical science is 
valid for its object; but its results in fields that are apart from its 
object will not only be of questionable value, but a priori are prac- 
tically certain to be useless. 

Materialism, however, whatever form it assumes, whether blatant 
or refined, offers a facile solution to man’s basic problem, of his 
relations to God. If only man’s body exists, and if man’s body dis- 
integrates with death, there is nothing left after death and no need 
to consider any relations between God and man; if there are any, 
they are impertinent. 


CHRIST, THE ONLY SAFE BRIDGE 


It is the belief of Christians both that God exists and man exists, 
and that there is a distance between the two that a life of striving 
cannot of itself bridge. The denial of any aspect of reality results 
in a lack of perspective and a categorization of life which are de- 
structive of the fulfillment that all men long for. Christians feel 
that a bridging of the distance between God and man is not only 
possible, but exists, and that that bridge is Christ who is at once 
God and man, and who in Himself unites the two aspects of all 
reality, the created and the uncreated. It is unnecessary to deny the 
existence of God, or to resort to pantheism, or to become a ma- 
terialist or an idealist. It is necessary only to become Christian. 

While it is impossible to superimpose methods, objects or lights in 
the various areas of intellectual examination without confusion or, 
what is worse, error, it is equally impossible to separate the study 
of created reality from uncreated reality without achieving the same 
results, Without theology there cannot be a fully informed science 
or mathematics. There can be no integration of knowledge without 
the fulfillment of the individual. The fulfillment of the individual 
is impossible without the fulfillment of his vocation and this is to 
give honor and glory to God which can be accomplished only 
through Him through whom and with whom and in whom is all 
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honor and glory, Christ. Education, as life, for the Christian must 

be Christocentric to be integrated. 
There he made his lodging in a cave; and all at once the 
Lord’s word came to him, Elias, what dost thou here? 
Why, he answered, I am all jealousy for the honor of the 
Lord God of hosts; see how the sons of Israel have forsaken 
thy covenant, thrown down thy altars and put they proph- 
ets to the sword. Of these, I only am left, and now my life 
too, is forfeit. Then word came to him to go out and 
stand there in the Lord’s presence; the Lord God Himself 
would pass by. A wind there was, rude and boisterous, 
that shook the mountains and broke the rocks in pieces 
before the Lord, but the Lord was not in the wind. And 
after the wind, an earthquake, but the Lord was not in the 
earthquake. And after the earthquake a fire, but the Lord 
was not in the fire. And after the fire, the whisper of a 
gentle wind. Elias, when he heard it wrapped his face in 
his mantle, and went out to stand at the cave door.’ 

God was not in the earthquake, nor the wind, nor the fire, but in 
the whisper of a gentle wind. God is not known through science or 
mathematics, but through a super-science, in the body of truth that 
comes from all science, a little from here and a little from there— 
in the integration that can never be accomplished except in the 
innermost soul of man in quiet, and in gentleness after a long time 
of seeking after the truth. It comes to him as the whisper of a 
gentle wind which can be easily overlooked, easily drowned out by 
the blast of a bomb or the roar of a jet engine, or even the click 
of a push button. Truth can be found totally only by making a 
plunge at the end of reason into faith. Integration can be effected 
only in the individual because only the individual is versatile enough 
to be moulded by all the aspects of truth into a unified whole. Inte- 
gration cannot be accomplished by a course called Integration 101. 
It comes gradually, gently, to each person and by the efforts of each 
person, whose way has been prepared by the direction and the 
integrated lives of those who teach him or influence him in any 
way. 

Integration can be accomplished only by keeping the fields of 
theology, mathematics, and the natural sciences specifically distinct 
and pursuing them with intensity to set the ground work for the 
value judgment the individual must make about God and man. 


2TII Kings, 19:9-13 (Knox version). 
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An ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN FACTORS IN THE TRAINING OF CATHOLIC 
Hicu ScuHoot Matuematics TEACHERS by Sister M. Philippina 
Bonner, S.C.C., Ph.D. 


This dissertation is a study of some of the factors related to the 
effective training of Catholic high school teachers of mathematics. 
The study includes an analysis of appraisals made by three hundred 
participating teachers with regard to professional competencies most 
essential for the teaching of mathematics and the adequacy of pre- 
service programs as related to teaching demands. 

The work concludes that contributions made by the study of 
mathematics to the living of a full Christian life amply justify, 
from this point of view alone, the inclusion of mathematics in the 
curriculum of the Catholic high school. It confirms the belief 
that desired excellence in the teaching of mathematics in high 
schools requires professional competence as well as scholarship, and 
it emphasizes the need for a definite professional preparation geared 
to the problems of teaching at the secondary level. Insofar as the 
performance of classroom functions is concerned, the mathematical 
and professional training advocated for mathematics teachers in 
Catholic high schools does not differ from that recommended for 
mathematics teachers in other high schools. 


FactoriAL CoMPARISON OF ARITHMETIC PERFORMANCE OF Boys IN 
SrxTH AND SEVENTH Grape by Reverend Donald F. Campbell, 
Ph.D. 


FacTorIAL COMPARISON OF ARITHMETIC PROBLEM-SOLVING ABILITY 
oF Boys ANp Girts IN SEVENTH Grape by Reverend James C. 
Donohue, Ph.D. 


FACTORIAL COMPARISON OF ARITHMETIC PERFORMANCE OF GIRLS 
AND Boys In SrxtH Grape by Roberta M. Edwards, Ph.D. 


The purpose of these three investigations was to study the factor 
pattern of beginning sixth- and seventh-grade boys’ and girls’ per- 


* Copies of these Ph.D. dissertations are on sale at the Catholic University 
of America Press, Washington 17, D. C. 
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formance on a battery of seventeen tests which prior experimentation 
indicated measured those abilities entering into problem solving. 

The seventeen tests were administered to 487 seventh-grade boys 
and girls in parochial schools of the Archdiocese of Baltimore and 
to 479 boys beginning the sixth grade in the parochial schools of 
the Archdiocese of Milwaukee. 

From the raw scores the correlations between the tests were 
determined. Thurstone’s method of multiple factor analysis was 
applied to the correlation matrix. Three factors were revealed. 
Each factor was named in reference to the tests that had their 
highest loadings on it, and also in reference to the psychological 
processes which the tests demanded in their execution. One Spear- 
man factor was found to account for the correlations between the 
factors. 

Factor A was called a verbal] factor. The tests with significant 
loadings on it involved an understanding of verbal symbols and 
word relationships. Factor B was designated as an arithmetic factor. 
An understanding of numbers and number relationships were 
demanded by the tests with projections on this factor. Factor C was 
identified as an approach-to-problem-solving factor. The comparison 
and organization of data prior to problem solving and cognitive 
insight were the significant features of the tests involved. 

In Campbell’s study the comparison between factors resulted in 
the following conclusions: Factor A was factorially the same for 
sixth-grade and seventh-grade boys. The younger boys had a less 
clearly defined verbal factor involving some tests that seemed to 
be cognitive in nature for them. The arithmetic factor for the 
sixth-grade boys depended to a lesser extent on Factors B and C and 
the general factor than is the case for the older boys. 

Donohue’s data corroborated much that Campbell had found 
regarding the three factors. He found that Factors A and B showed 
a different test pattern for the girls than the boys, Factor C was 
substantially the same for both sexes. 

In comparing the sixth-grade girls’ and boys’ data Edwards found 
that Factor A was the same for both boys and girls. Factor B for 
the girls was more general than that found for the boys. No factor 
existed for the girls to correspond to the boys’ C Factor which 
involved, primarily, an identification of issues prior to problem 
solving. Edwards concluded from the above that the process in 
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problem solving in girls is more verbal while the boys depend more 
on a mathematical methodology. 


PATTERNS OF ADMINISTRATION IN DrocEsAN ScHooL SysTEMS by 
Sister M. Ruth Albert Ward, O.P., Ph.D. 


This study began with the assumptions that much may be learned 
about desirable administrative practices for Catholic schools from 
an analysis of Papal writings relative to administrative problems and 
from an analysis of the wisdom gained from experience in the ad- 
ministration of diocesan school systems. Though the nature and 
functions of the several authorities operating in Catholic education 
are not clearly defined in Church law the Popes, particularly the 
modern Popes, have enunciated principles relative to administra- 
tive problems which in their general connotation may be applied to 
educational situations. 

The purpose of this study was to sift out and state clearly any 
principles of school administration which may be found in the 
writings of the Popes from Leo XIII to Pius XII and to examine 
the organizational structures of diocesan school systems in the 
United States and their modes of administrative operation with a 
view toward outlining their designs and contributing to the literature 
of Catholic education descriptions of the patterns of administration 
to be found in these school systems. 

The investigator gathered data on school systems from thirty 
diocesan school superintendents by interview and from sixty-two 
additional superintendents by questionnaire, Findings are presented 
in the dissertation in the form of pen-pictures of discrete patterns 
of administration in a way that their operational co-ordination may 
be seen. 

From the writings of the Popes on administration specific prin- 
ciples such as order, authority, unity, and communication are pre- 
sented and their application to the commonly accepted problem 
areas of administration are explained. 


HicHEer EpucaTION IN PoLAND: SoMeE ASPECTS OF ITs SovIETI- 
ZATION by Reverend Joseph C. Bronars, C.M., Ph.D. 


This study has as its purpose to describe and analyze certain de- 
velopments in higher education in Poland under Communist rule, 
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namely, what are called in the sub-title, “Aspects of Its Sovietiza- 
tion.” Two principal elements are involved therein: the imposition 
of Russo-Communism as a system of state and philosophy of life, 
and the cultural, lingual and other non-military aspects of the mod- 
ern version of Russian imperialism. 

The study is prefaced with a brief survey of the historical back- 
ground deemed necessary to an understanding of the current situa- 
tion, particularly the status of higher education prior to World 
War II, and the destructive results of that conflict. A short analysis 
of the Communist philosophy of education is provided. 

Laws, decrees, and executive orders of the government of People’s 
Poland provide the basic structure of the study, supplemented by 
the writings and speeches of regime spokesmen and refugee scholars. 

Careful study of the available sources reveals a fairly consistent 
attempt to sovietize Polish higher education. A certain progression 
is seen in the application of Communist aims, a progression inter- 
rupted by tactical retreats. The study reveals also some of the 
failures of that attempt, failures which have been underscored by 
recent events. 

The study follows an analytical procedure and concentrates upon 
those factors which are of particular relevance to the process of 
sovietization. These factors are: organization and administration, 
characterized by centralization, specialization, utilitarianism, and 
socialization; political and ideological education, notably Marxism- 
Leninism and Russification; economic planning, with emphasis on 
technology, on devices to speed up the training process, on planned 
employment and quotas; the Catholic Church, which has furnished 
the only effective opposition to complete sovietization of higher edu- 
cation; student life under social and political discrimination in ad- 
missions, government scholarships, Communist youth organizations, 
discipline of labor, military training, and forced employment; and 
teacher status under the new degree system, centralized certification, 
and ideological training. The most recent changes are assessed and 
found to constitute a very precarious compromise between popular 
demands and Russian domination. 


* * * 


Lay teachers in the schools of the Archdiocese of Omaha 
this year are 28 per cent of the total teaching staff, an in- 
crease of 10 per cent since 1953-54. 


| 


HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Cardinal Gibbons Medal, highest honor of the Alumni Association 
of The Catholic University of America, will be awarded this year 
to the Most Reverend Bryan J. McEntegart, Bishop of Brooklyn 
and former rector of the University. Presentation will be made on 
November 2 at the annual homecoming banquet of the Association. 
As rector of the University from November 19, 1953, until taking 
up his duties as Bishop of Brooklyn June 13, 1957, Bishop McEnte- 
gart inaugurated as impressive development program costing more 
than $7 million. When this program is completed the University 
campus will have these additions: a new physics building, an 
enlarged library, a new engineering and architecture building, a 
nursing education building, a men’s dormitory and university social 
center, a renovated and enlarged Caldwell Hall for priest students, 
and a completed Curley Hall for priest professors. 


Fulbright scholarship program for 1958-59, according to recent 
announcements, includes opportunities for American graduate stu- 
dents to study in the following countries: The United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Greece, Denmark, Finland, Nor- 
way, all Latin American countries, India, Japan, the Philippines, 
Australia, and New Zealand. Fulbright awards for predoctoral 
study and research in foreign countries cover transportation, tuition, 
books, and maintenance for one academic year. Basic eligibility 
requirements for these foreign study fellowships are United States 
citizenship, a college degree or its equivalent by the time the award 
will be used, knowledge of the language of the country of application 
sufficient to carry on the proposed study, and good health. Prefer- 
ence is given to applicants not more than thirty-five years of age. 
Candidates for the 1958-59 awards should make application by 
November 1, 1957, to the Institute of International Education, 1 
East 67th Street, New York 21, New York. The Institute has 
regional offices in Chicago, San Francisco, Houston, Denver, and 
Washington, D. C. 

As an instance of the extent of participation in the Fulbright 
program by Catholic college graduates, The College of St. Catherine, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, reported this summer that five of its 1957 
graduates received foreign study awards: 3 Fulbright awards (2 
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for the study of French literature in France and 1 for the study of 
psychology in Belgium) and 2 French Government scholarships. 
Elementary and secondary school teachers will also have a chance 
to study abroad in 1958-59, under the Fulbright and Buenos Aires 
Convention programs. Interested teachers should plan a program 
of study in their major field, such as history or literature, rather than 
in the field of education, since education is generally not a discipline 
in foreign universities. Application should be made by November 
1, 1957. 


Swelling enrollment and limited facilities are minor matters at the 
University of Detroit where the complete, two-semester freshman 
program is being taught via television. Favorable reaction to the 
first-semester program, started last month, has moved the University 
authorities to arrange a complete second-semester schedule on TV 
starting in February, 1958. The TV credit program, which requires 
night-school students to come to the campus only once a week and 
day-school students two evenings a week, has interested many 
students in cities near Detroit, such as Windsor, Pontiac, and Ply- 
mouth. 

St. Benedict College, St. Joseph, Minnesota, is offering a two- 
credit course entitled “Anthropology of the Americas” this semester 
over KTCA, newly established twin-city television station. The 
teacher will be Sister Inez Hilger, O.S.B. 


U. S. higher education is an enormous charity and the people who 
chiefly finance it are the teachers, reports Fortune magazine in its 
September issue. Though board and lodging are usually charged 
for at cost, an insignificant number of the three million current 
college students, even at the most expensive institutions, pay the 
full cost of their instruction. While fees in fiscal ’57 were on the 
average at least double what they were in 1940, the $1 billion total 
still covered only one-third of the costs of instruction. At private 
institutions standard discounts from costs average about $500 a year 
per student, while those at state institutions average about $800. 

* * * 
Sister Mary Rosalia Flaherty, R.S.M., was named last 
month dean of Salve Regina College, Newport, Rhode 
Island. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Favorable attitudes toward the teaching profession among Catholic 
high-school students were found by Sister Mary James Dinn, of 
the Sisters of the Presentation, in a study entitled “The Attitude 
of Catholic High-School Seniors toward the Teaching Profession,” 
which she completed as a master’s thesis at The Catholic University 
of America this summer. Sister Mary James studied the attitudes 
toward the teaching profession of 379 students (138 boys and 241 
girls) in 38 Catholic high schools of Newfoundland. On the part 
of the boys, the favorable attitude does not go to the extent of their 
wanting to enter the teaching profession since only about 13 per 
cent of the boys indicated that they were at the time of the study 
interested in teaching. The vocational choices of the girls were 
found to be more in keeping with their endorsements of the items 
in Sister’s attitude scale since 43 per cent of the girls expressed a 
desire to teach. It is interesting to note, however, that one of the 
findings of Sister’s study is that approximately 71 per cent of the 
boys and 87 per cent of the girls indicated that at some time in 
their lives they had given thought to teaching as a career. Obviously, 
over the years their attitudes toward teaching changed since many 
of the same students stated that at the time of the study they had no 
interest in teaching as a career. Sister found that there was no 
significant difference in personal and family data for those desiring 
to enter the teaching profession and those not so desiring. Of 
particular interest in Catholic education is Sister’s finding that there 
is no close association in the minds of high-school seniors between 
becoming a teacher and becoming a religious. Only five of the boys 
and four of the girls endorsed the statement that “one should not 
take up teaching unless one intends to become a religious.” 


Ohio’s best cook and Cincinnati’s most popular teacher were found 
this year on the faculties of two Catholic high schools—and they 
were not Sisters. It seems that Marianist Brother Aloysius Hocken- 
doner of the Cathedral Latin School, Cleveland, just can’t stop 
winning prizes in the culinary arts. After competing against 1,200 
women Culinary artists at the Ohio State Fair this summer, he came 
home with 18 ribbons: 7 first prizes, 2 second, 6 third, and 3 fourth 
prizes. Top teacher in the Cincinnati Post’s “Treat Your Teacher” 
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contest and winner of a free trip to Europe this summer was Father 
William Wintermeyer who teaches history at Purcell High School 
there. There may be some consolation for the weaker sex in the fact 
that girl students won more national essay contests last year than 


boys. 


Families of seminarians were counseled last month by Our Holy 
Father to rely on the ancient knowledge and wisdom of the Church 
to judge a boy’s aptitude for the priesthood and the best means to 
attain it. Speaking to a group of three thousand French minor 
seminarians, the Pope exhorted them to make sound classical studies 
part of their preparation for the priesthood and expounded the 
importance of the educational functions of minor seminaries. “If 
minor seminaries are so useful and beneficial,” he said, “it is 
because their institution is based on a precise knowledge of the 
needs of the adolescent and Christian youth.” 


Booklet listing all scholarships to Catholic colleges and universities 
has been prepared by the office of the superintendent of schools 


of the Archdiocese of Denver. Funds to print the booklet have 
been provided by the Denver U. S. National Bank. Intended for 
use in the guidance program of Denver Catholic schools, it should 
prove most beneficial for Catholic schools throughout the country. 

Another publication which should: prove helpful in preparing 
students for entrance into college is How to Pass College Entrance 
Tests by David Turner and Alison Peters (480 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17: Arco Publishing Co., 1957). 


Accent on Purity is the title of a useful and timely book, particularly 
in the light of so much concern now for the “going-steady” habit 
among teenagers. Published by Fides Publishers Association (744 
E. 79th Street, Chicago, Illinois), it is written as a guide for sex 
education by Father Joseph C. Haley, C.S.C., instructor in religion 
at the University of Notre Dame. 

* 


The National Science Foundation this summer awarded 
a grant to Mt. Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
to establish a chemistry institute for secondary-school 
science teachers. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


That pupils can arrive deductively at the spelling of most of the 
words they can pronounce is a claim which has little justification, 
asserts Ernest Horn of the State University of Iowa in a recent 
issue of The Elementary School Journal in which he presents a 
detailed explanation of the relationship between phonics and spell- 
ing. He points out that at least one-third of the words in the dic- 
tionary have more than one accepted pronunciation. Hence, if a 
word is phonetically regular in one pronunciation, it is not likely to 
be in another. 

Many modern spelling books recommend that in learning to spell 
the pupil should pronounce each word carefully and should notice 
closely how each syllable or part is spelled. But observing how each 
sound in a word is spelled “as a method of learning a word” is a 
different thing from attempting to spell it by sounding, by analogy, 
or by spelling each sound in the way in which it is most commonly 
spelled—all of which involves the application of some sort of gen- 
eralization, Horn is of the opinion that the usefulness of teaching 
any generalization in spelling, whether phonetic or orthographic, is 
limited by the number of words covered by the generalization and 
the number of words which are exceptions to it. 

_ He concludes that children should learn the ways, not the way, 

in which each sound is spelled. There seems to be no escape from 
the direct teaching of the large number of common words which 
do not conform in their spelling to any phonetic or orthographic rule. 


Senior high school girls will serve as cadet teachers in elemen- 
tary schools in the vicinity of Lima and Delphos, Ohio, this 
year. Launcher of the project is Reverend Edward C. Herr of 
Central Catholic High School, Lima, who arranged a program 
whereby senior girls at the school which he administers and at St. 
John High School, Delphos, may take a home arts course one hour 
a day with instruction in child care and educational psychology. 
Girls electing to take this course will also spend four hours each 
week in an elementary school classroom working under grade school 
teachers who will help to train them. 


Recent survey of elementary school social studies programs in 
twenty-three large city school systems in various parts of the United 
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States reveals a definite pattern of practice in spite of some minor 
differences in the course sequence and grade placement of social 
materials. In general, it appears that the grade placement of each 
broad area of learning tends to center around one specific school 
year, with variations seldom occurring more than one year above 
or below the central trend. In the framework revealed by the survey, 
most of the topics fall into a sequence that begins with the familiar 
and nearest at hand and then develops gradually into ever-widening 
areas of experience, interest, and concern. 

Apparently, however, there are factors which seem to modify in 
some respect this direct transition from the familiar to the remote. 
At the second-grade level, where most of the systems surveyed begin 
their development of units on the large community, some include a 
study of other aspects of community life as well, providing com- 
parisons from the past, or from other lands and environments, In 
Grade III, the study of the large community continues, in many 
systems, with a look at the local community itself. At the fourth- 
grade level, preference seems to be about equally divided between 
studies of the local state and studies of the various geographic and 
climatic regions of the world. There is a strong tendency to corre- 


late the study of United States history with the geography of these 
Staves and “then-and-now” studies in the fifth grade. Units under- 
taken in Grade VI seem to suggest two possible combinations: one 
dealing with the lands and peoples of the western and eastern 
hemispheres and the other with world trade, resources, and occu- 
pations, along with some current history studies concerning inter- 
national relations, social and economic problems, and the like. 


Praise and reproof have little or no effect on reading growth accord- 
ing to H. F. Silberman, Division of Teacher Education, Municipal 
Colleges of the City of New York, after an intensive investigation 
designed to discover the outcomes of praise and reproof in teacher 
verbal behavior on reading development in non-laboratory classroom 
settings. 

Forty-nine teachers in Grades III to VI in nineteen New York 
City schools co-operated in Silberman’s study. All of these teachers, 
who were in their first year of teaching, were visited twelve times 
during the course of the year-long experiment, and their verbal 
behavior was categorized into classifications of praise, reproof, and 
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praise and reproof. The 904 pupils who participated in the project 
were given reading achievement tests at the beginning and at the 
end of the experiment. 

Statistical analysis of the data derived from the study shows that 
there is a very low correlation between the reading growth scores 
of the participants and the facts of praise and reproof. Silberman 
believes that too many educators extol praise and mild reproof as 
classroom incentives and offer carte blanche backing of both as if 
they each contained some inherent worth. His study does not justify 
blank endorsement for the use of praise or reproof per se and high- 
lights the need for verification of laboratory experiments by obser- 
vational studies of normal classroom behavior. 


Differences between the scholastic problems of students who entered 
a junior high school at the seventh-grade level and the problems of 
those who entered junior high school at the ninth-grade level were 
analyzed by the administrators of a school in Newark, New Jersey. 
The average number of problems checked by the former was 6.74; 
the standard deviation for this average was 4.79. Students entering 
the school at the ninth-grade level revealed an average of 5.96 
problems, with a standard deviation of 4.30. 

Although large numbers of boys and girls in both groups indi- 
cated that their chief scholastic problem consisted in their difficulty 
in expressing themselves in writing and in class recitations, many of 
the former also mentioned problems related to their future vocations 
as being of major concern. In the case of the seventh-grade group 
a majority of problems, expressed by its constituents as being serious, 
centered around a need for training in study skills and a desire for 
individual help in schoo] work. The seventh-grade students also 
expressed a marked dissatisfaction with their teachers not reported 
by the ninth-grade boys and girls. This dissatisfaction is particularly 
noteworthy since both groups had the same teachers. 


Parents of the physically handicapped must be educated to under- 
stand that their child is more normal than he is a deviate. This 
was the conclusion of B. Soldwedel and I. Terrill following a study 
conducted by them at Fairchild School of Exceptional Education, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois, to ascertain the 
attitudes of parents of handicapped and non-handicapped children 
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toward the physically handicapped child in an integrated classroom 
situation. Sociometric instruments were used to supply the data for 
the investigation. 

Scrutiny of the information gathered lends support to the investi- 
gators’ thesis that the children in this population identify themselves 
sociometrically as “integrated” in terms of handicapped and non- 
handicapped. Parents of the handicapped children, however, seem 
to view their children as members of a subgroup or “away from the 
normal.” They tend to feel that their children identify with other 
handicapped pupils to the exclusion of the non-handicapped. In 
addition, these parents are inclined to overchoose handicapped chil- 
dren as playmates and classmates for their children. 

Responses of the parents of the non-handicapped, on the other 
hand, corroborate the foregoing thesis in that they do not overchoose 
or underchoose handicapped children as playmates and classmates 
for their children, nor do they see their children as overchoosing or 
underchoosing the handicapped in like situations. 


Education of children of agricultural migrants was the subject of 
two regional conferences arranged by the U. S. Office of Education 
last spring. Conferees agreed that poor school attendance is prob- 
ably the greatest single cause of educational retardation among these 
children. Although they realize that schoo] officials in localities 
harboring agricultural migrants’ children have a responsibility for 
getting these children to school, they are also aware of the difficulties 
which these officials face unless the members of the community 
understand the role of the local school in the education of migrants. 
To meet this problem, the conferees recommended that compulsory 
attendance laws be enforced just as strictly for migrant children as 


for others. 
+ * * 


Student enrollment in the ten Philadelphia Catholic 
colleges is expected to reach 14,932, according to estimates 
made last month. Villanova University expected an enroll- 
ment of six thousand students. 

Fifty students are enjoying scholarships this year spon- 
sored by the National Federation of Catholic College Stu- 
dents through the co-operation af seventy-two Catholic 
colleges and universities. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Through the coin of sacrifice Catholics paid for their schools and 
saved the Nation’s taxpayers $1,400,525,036 in 1956-57 by taking 
care of the elementary and secondary education of 4,431,793 pupils, 
declared the Most Reverend John F. O’Hara, Archbishop of Phila- 
delphia, in an article entitled “The Post-War Progress of Catholic 
Schools,” in The Catholic Standard and Times, weekly newspaper 
of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia (August 27, 1957). Answering 
the question, “Where do Catholics get all this money?” His Excel- 
lency says, “The answer is—they don’t ‘get it.’ It isn’t legal tender. 
It is the coin of sacrifice. It is legal tender only in heaven. While 
we can make comparisons which show the phenomenal savings to 
the taxpayers—Catholics included—only God knows the value of 
the coin of sacrifice which looks to God for its reward. In fact, it 
is not reward that the dedicated teacher looks to when he or she 
vows to work for nothing in the Catholic schools—it is simply an 
act of love of God to serve Him in the person of His creatures. It 
is only incidentally that we remember the promise of ‘a hundred- 
fold in this world and eternal life in the next.’” 


The Archbishop arrived at his billion-dollar figure of savings to 
the taxpayers by taking the cost per pupil in the public schools 
(current expenditures plus debt service) in the various regions of 
the country, as classified by the U. S, Office of Education, and 
multiplying this cost by the number of pupils in Catholic elementary 
and secondary schools in the several regions. In 1956-57, the total 
Catholic elementary school (including kindergarten) enrollment was 
3,709,030 pupils; the total Catholic secondary school enrollment was 
722,763 pupils. Cost per pupil in the public schools in 1956-57 
ranged by regions from $225.87 in the South to $404.35 in the West. 


As indications of progress in Catholic education in the twelve- 
year postwar period between 1944-45 and 1956-57, His Excellency 
showed that Catholic elementary school enrollment increased 80 
per cent; secondary school enrollment, 61 per cent; college enroll- 
ment, 180 per cent; and seminary enrollment, 71 per cent. Counting 
some 24,000 seminarians (of a total of 36,468 seminarians) as stu- 
dents in higher education together with the total enrollment of 
Catholic four-year colleges, the Archbishop estimates that in 1956- 
57 there were 270,365 students in Catholic colleges, which figure is 
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13.18 per cent of the total American college enrollment. Other in- 
teresting statistics in the Archbishop’s analysis are (1) that Catholic 
elementary school enrollment (Grades I to VIII) in 1956-57 was 
13.61 per cent of the total American elementary school enrollment 
and (2) that when the total elementary school enrollment figure is 
limited to white children, the Catholic portion is 15.18 per cent. 

In editorials in other issues of The Catholic Standard and Times, 
it was pointed out that Catholic elementary schools in the City of 
Philadelphia last year saved the taxpayers of that city $46,234,466 
(August 30) and that such schools in the six dioceses of Pennsyl- 
vania saved the taxpayers of the State $153,347,591. 

And to show that the coin of sacrifice is still being minted gen- 
erously in the hearts of the Catholic people of Philadelphia, the 
diocesan newspaper on September 13 reported that there are now 
69 school buildings (10 at the college level, 6 at the secondary school 
level, and 53 at the elementary school level) which have either been 
just completed, are under construction, or are in various stages of 
planning. 


New Jersey taxpayers were saved $18,410,000 in school expenditures 
in 1956-57 through the operation of Catholic schools by the Diocese 
of Trenton, one of four dioceses in the State. Figures were reported 
by Rt. Rev. John J. Endebrock, superintendent of schools for the 
Diocese of Trenton, who said that the total amount of savings was 
based upon the estimate of $350 per pupil given by the New Jersey 
Department of Education as the average cost of educating elemen- 
tary and secondary school pupils in 1956-57. The Diocese of 
Trenton, which embraces eight counties, operated 87 elementary 
schools and 8 secondary schools last year. Opening this fall are two 
new diocesan secondary schools and two new elementary schools; 
five existing elementary schools will have enlarged plants. 


“An educated people moves freedom forward” is the theme of 
American Education Week this year, November 10 to 16. Planning 
materials are available at nominal cost through the National Edu- 


cation Association, Washington 6, D. C. 
* * 


Father Gerard L. Poelker has been named the first dio- 
cesan superintendent of schools for the new Jefferson City 
(Missouri) Diocese, established last year. 
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The Brothers of the Christian Schools announced last 
month that a significant trend has been noted in delayed 
vocations to the religious life. The September class of 
candidates entering the novitiate in the St. Louis District 
averaged twenty-two years of age. 

* * * 

The Catholic University of America Press has released 
the official English translation of “Sedes Sapientiae,” the 
apostolic constitution regarding the seminary training of 
priests of religious orders. 

* 

For the first time in its forty-four-year history, more than 
two thousand students are enrolled at the Jesuit Sophia 
University in Tokyo, Japan. 

* * 

Marylhurst College, Portland, Oregon, is the first educa- 
tional institution in Oregon to be evaluated and accredited 
by the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. 

x * * 

University of Vermont facilities in mechanical drawing 
and advanced languages will be used this year by nine 
students from St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Ver- 
mont. 

* 

A conference of Male Religious of the United States 
of America was established last month at a meeting in 
Washington, D. C., of 110 superiors of male religious 
communities. Father Celsus Wheeler, O.F.M., provincial 
of the Holy Name Province of the Order of Friars Minor, 
was elected president. 


* * 


A national federation of Catholic teachers and professors 
in France is being organized under the direction of the 
Assembly of French Cardinals and Archbishops. 


* * * 


The U. S. Department of Commerce and the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor reported in August that private educa- 
tional construction in the first seven months of 1957 de- 


clined 3 per cent as compared with the first seven months 
of 1956. Public educational construction in the same 


period rose 10 per cent. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Menta Heattu aNnp SpectaL Epucation. Edited by Reverend 
William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. Washington, D, C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1957. Pp. vi + 228. $3.50 (paper). 


This book contains a record of the proceedings of the Workshop 
on Mental Health which was conducted at the Catholic University 
of America during June of 1956. The book is primarily concerned 
with the place of mental health in the special education program. 
The book is divided into two parts. Part I is devoted to the 
scholarly presentation of topics regarding the role of the school, the 
home, and the community in maintaining, safeguarding, or re- 
storing the mental health of the child who may be classified for some 
reason or another as exceptional. Part II contains the summaries 


of seminar proceedings. 


The book emphasizes the importance of prevention, It is pointed 
out as the keynote to success in a special education program. How- 
ever, prevention cannot be had without a forerunner of knowledge 
from which will emerge attitudes and convictions. This knowledge 
must be built on solid facts and not on the suggestions of “quacks” 
that pop up with cure-alls, Pupils should be provided with properly 
trained teachers who understand the whole child and who are capa- 
ble of teaching him to handle his feelings and to guide him in his 
social, intellectual and emotional growth. Stress is placed on the 
importance of home and school co-operating in developing person- 
ality assets, in preparing the child to meet normal problems in living, 
and in conditioning him to face unpleasant situations. 

The therapeutic procedures for dealing with the speech defective 
and the mentally handicapped outlined in this book should be of 
considerable help to parents and teachers, Parents, the backbone 
of the mental health structure, will find in this book the principles 
that should guide them in safeguarding the mental health of their 
children. What the school and community can do to prevent and 
control juvenile delinquency is carefully delineated. 


The summaries presented in Part II will be of prime interest to 
those who participated in the Workshop on Mental Health but they 
will also be of interest to parents and teachers who are vitally con- 
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cerned with such timely topics as remedial reading, mental health, 
speech correction, and the education of cerebral-palsied children. 


Sister M. Henrietpa, O.S.F. 


St. Joseph School 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


How CHILpREN AN EpucaTIonaL PsycHo.ocy, by Arden 
N. Frandsen. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1957. Pp. 
xiv + 546. $5.50. 


The author of this book is professor of psychology at Utah State 
Agricultural College. His aim was to prepare an educational psy- 
chology text especially for the elementary-school level. It covers 
such topics as aims and curriculum, learning theory, teacher-guid- 
ance of learning, individual differences, and measurement and eval- 
uation—in short, the usual range of topics for such a text. 

In the light of the considerable number of existing texts in edu- 
cational psychology, a pertinent question for review purposes is, 
“How is this one different?” Sometimes the answer does not lie in 
any one general characteristic of the book, but must be sought in 
terms of specifics too numerous for a review. Such is the case with 
this work. It has a few noticeable over-all traits, however. 

First, the treatment of aims of education is obviously not from a 
God-centered point of view. On page 3 appears a list of thirteen 
aims for elementary school children. Number 13: ‘To be decent, 
...” Number 3, by contrast, is, “To be able to start a job and keep 
at it until it is finished.” 

Second, in keeping with a current vogue, there is an attempt to 
synthesize all of the major learning theories. The result seems some- 
what artificial and strained. When the issue is forced, Professsr 
Frandsen leans towards holism, but he finds the difference between 
Thorndike’s and Judd’s theories of transfer one of “subtle empha- 
sis.” (p. 185) 

Third, the best thing about the volume is its favorable attitude 
towards the concept of transfer by generalization of principles. The 
author points out that the teacher must actively seek to make pupils 
aware of these principles, and “teach for transfer.” This is a healthy 
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improvement over the “learning by doing” approach, but is not 
consistently carried out. 

Fourth, the author is noncommital on the existence of universals 
and the mind’s function in abstracting them. One cannot say either 
that this is a materialistic book or that it is not. It abstracts from 
the question of abstracting. 

In reaching a conclusion as to the usability of a volume, the pri- 
mary consideration probably is, “How would a typical undergradu- 
ate student react to this as a text? Would it, primarily, shed light, 
or confuse?” Because of the first two and the fourth points made 
above, the reviewer feels that there are better books available in this 


field. 


Rosert B. NorDBERG 


Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


TRAINING OF SPECIALISTS IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS by C. Dale 
Fuller, Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1957, Pp. xv + 136. $3.00. 


This volume is the latest work in a series of Studies on Universities 
and World Affairs planned by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace in 1953 and published by the American Council on 
Education. The Endowment and the Social Science Foundation of 
the University of Denver sponsored jointly this compact analysis of 
present-day graduate training available to specialists in the field of 
international relations. 

The author is the director of the Social Science Foundation. His 
background covers fifteen years of teaching in the field and four 
years as director of the Foundation. 

The study is concerned with graduate instruction including M.A. 
and Ph.D. programs centered on international affairs, Four prin- 
cipal sources of information were utilized. They included: the 
catalogues of 184 institutions offering graduate programs within 
which specialization in international relations is considered appro- 
priate; 73 teachers and administrators representing 38 institutions; 
152 holders of graduate degrees in international relations; and 56 
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employers among whom were officers of the United States Govern- 
ment, mass media business, and university representatives. 

Five chapter titles read as follows: international relations as a 
field of graduate study, the specialist in international relations, some 
representative training programs, strengths and weaknesses of spe- 
cialized training as seen by former students, and some recommenda- 
tions for improving specialized training. 

Of particular interest is the attitude of university teachers. Among 
their criticisms of programs are: the language requirements are 
insufficient; the doctoral dissertation contributes little to student’s 
effectiveness as teachers; the field of concentration in political 
science is quite narrow; there is no room for teaching methods on 
the college level; and large unlimited graduate classes minimize 
individual student-faculty relations. On the other hand, faculty 
members praised: the research experiences in writing a thesis; the 
helpfulness of international relations graduate studies in teaching 
social science; the opportunity for close faculty-student relations in 
the limited seminars; and the Ph.D. degree with its extended pro- 
gram over the M.A. degree with its limited offering. 

This analysis should be of special interest to teachers in inter- 
national relations and related fields, graduate students planning to 
enter the teaching field, foreign student advisors, and government 
and business personnel concerned with overseas assignments—espe- 
cially in education and training programs. 


GerorcE F, Donovan 


Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


ow 


GrowTH, TEACHING AND LEARNING. Edited by H. H. Remmers, 
Harry N. Rivlin, David G. Ryans, and Einar R. Ryden. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. Pp. x + 557. $4.50. 


This is a collection of articles on educational psychology which 
first appeared in professional journals. Sixty-seven writers and four 
editors are involved. The readings are grouped into three sections: 
(1) the growing child, (2) emotional development and mental 
hygiene, and (3) measurement, evaluation, and research techniques. 
A two-column division of each page is easy on the eyes. Many of 
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the articles have good bibliographies. The book has no index except 
of authors. Among the contributors are such notables as Lewis M. 
Terman, Robert J. Havighurst, and William Clark Trow. The med- 
ical viewpoint is presented by three M.D.’s. 

It is commonly assumed that a collection of readings overcomes 
the prejudices or limitations of a single writer. Where this is true, 
the victory is often obtained at the price of an unsystematic eclecti- 
cism, Often, however, even eclecticism is not obtained, since the 
entries reflect a single viewpoint. (Whether this is strictly honest 
depends upon whether the book purports to be eclectic.) This volume 
must be criticized on this score. That is, none of the contributors 
was at a Catholic institution, and only in one case was the underly- 
ing philosophy of the article a Catholic one. This is not necessarily 
a criticism of the editors, since nothing was stated as to whether the 
book represented a variety of viewpoints. Regardless of what the 
intention was, however, the variety is not there. For that reason, 
despite the excellence of some of the articles (especially Terman’s) , 
the Catholic teacher might hesitate to stress the book in his recom- 
mended readings. 

Rosert B. NorpBERG 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


ows 


EpucaTION AND SociAL Orper by Blaine E. Mercier and Edwin R. 
Carr. New York: Rhinehart and Company, Inc., 1957. Pp. 
xv + 585. $6.00. 


This book is made up of a number of individual views on edu- 
cation’s role in the social order expressed by various writers. Its 
particular purpose is to show that culture, which is dependent upon 
education, is “the cement which binds people into social groups.” 
(p. 30) Although this reviewer agrees with the writers that culture 
and education are factors which may determine a specific type of 
society, he does not hold with them that they are the main deter- 
mining factors of society, It is the purpose or end, ultimate or 
proximate, which a group of men agree upon and tend toward 
which determines the being itself and the very nature of a society. 
Culture and education, in their various aspects and differentiations, 
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may characterize a particular social group as a particular entity in 
the history of humanity. 

“The function of education,” it is asserted on page 63, “‘is a cul- 
tural process, the way in which each infant, born with a potentiality 
for learning greater than that of any other mammal, is transformed 
into a full member of a specific society sharing with the others a 
specific human culture.” From this point of view regarding the 
relationship of education and culture, the writers discuss the general 
concept of culture, with particular reference to the culture of prim- 
itive groups; the school in American culture, and the future of edu- 
cation in American society. 

Part II, which deals with education in American culture, presents 
a rather complete picture of the role education has played in the 
development of American society. The American social struggle to 
provide tax-supported education for all, the democratization of the 
American people through education, and the dependence of occu- 
pational success and social position on education in America are all 
very well described. All this, of course, is presented within the lim- 
ited scope of a secularist philosophy of education. The contribution 
of religious schools to the development of American culture is left 
out of the picture. The danger of a mass of readers in secularism 
and liberalism is hinted at, but the steadying influence of man’s 
knowing his relationship with God and appreciating his eternal 
destiny is not mentioned. 

The writers have made a contribution in giving us, within the 
limitations of their philosophy, a clear appraisal of what public edu- 
cation in America has done for and to society and in pointing out 
some of the pitfalls which its future course must avoid. Their in- 
ferences from the facts of American education so far offer food for 
thought to all educators, whether these be concerned with educa- 
tion without religion or education with religion. 


Rev. Peter J. Guatanoris, I.M.C. 


Consolata Society for Foreign Missions 
Washington, D. C. 
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Pirone, M.D., Frank J. Science and the Love of God. New York: 
Philosophical Library. Pp. 233. $4.25. 

Pocket Guide to Middle East Questions. New York: American 
Jewish Committee. Pp. 52. $0.25. 

Potter, David M. The American Round Table: Discussions on 
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tising Council, Inc. Pp. 64. $0.25. 

Runes, Dagobert D. A Book of Contemplation. New York: 
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wich Book Publishers. Pp. 126. $2.50. 
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NEWS OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE SLIDE FILMS 


The ninth annual edition of Educa- 
tors Guide to Free Slidefilms, a profes- 
sional, cyclopedic service on slidefilms 
(filmstrips), and slides is now available. 
The Slidefilm Guide is designed to pro- 
vide the most comprehensive informa- 
tion service possible on currently avail- 
able free slidefilms and slides, all at your 
fingertips, within the covers of a single 
book. This Guide lists 674 titles, includ- 
ing 46 sets of slides. Of the 674 titles, 
131 were not listed in the eighth edition. 
Write to: Educators Progress Service, 
Dept. CER, Randolph, Wis. 
COMPTOMETER DICTATION MACHINE 

A “heads up” warning buzzer, re-styled 
input and output controls, and improved 
microphone hanger are among new fea- 
tures of the Comptometer Commander 
magnetic belt dictation machine, Should 
the user attempt to begin dictating with- 
out lowering the recording head, a buzzer 
sounds. The buzzer also begins operating 
ten seconds before the end of the belt is 
reached, thus telling the user that his 
recording time is up. Control knob num- 
bered from 0 to 10 allows the user or 
transcriber to adjust output volume at 
desired level without searching for the 
“right spot.” Lifting the microphone 
automatically turns the motor on. . 


replacing it, shuts the motor off; but 
the amplifier remains ready for instant 
use. For further information, write to: 
Comptometer Corporation, 1735 N. Paul- 
ina St., Chicago 22, Iil. 


THE CATHOLIC HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Every Catholic school where history is 
taught, and every Catholic library, should 
be a regular subscriber to The Catholic 
Historical Review. Founded in 1915, the 
Review is recognized as the leading publi- 
cation in its field. Included are articles 
by leading scholars, historical miscellany, 
book reviews, notes and comments and 
periodical literature. Published quarterly. 
Address subscriptions to: The Catholic 
Historical Review, The Catholic Univer- 
ed America Press, Washington 17, 


CHORAL ROBES 

At all occasions your School Choir, 
enrobed in colorful fabrics by Moore, 
adds an impressive note of beauty. These 
new fabrics are woven from color-locked 
Chromspun yarn for life of the fabric, 
and are guaranteed colorfast to light, air 
impurities, perspiration, cleaning, moths 
and mildew. Write to: E. R. Moore Com- 
pany, Fabric Selector SR24, 932 W. 
Dakin St., Chicago 31, Iil. 


BASIC TRAINING FOR ALTAR BOYS 


This sound filmstrip, designed for use 
with elementary and high school boys 
who are prospective altar boy trainees, 
provides the basic training needed by the 
altar boy to learn the responses and per- 
form the various actions that are part 
of the Mass. The material on the Mass 
contained in this filmstrip is based on 
The Book of Ceremonies, by V. Rev. 
Laurence J. O’Connell, St. Mary of the 
Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois, and 
Rev. Walter J. Schmitz, The Catholic 
University of America, School of Sacred 
Theology, Washington, D. C, Write to: 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. 


CATHOLIC FUND RAISING 

McCarthy Brothers and Associates have 
available a staff of experienced Catholic 
fund raising consultants to discuss your 
fund raising program, A follow up serv- 
ice for the entire pledge period is in- 
cluded. For the best in fund raising 
services, and for a financial analysis at no 
cost to you, write to: McCarthy Brothers 
54 Park Ave., New York 


CAMPUS CHEFS 

Your student Food Service can be as 
simple as . . . A-B-C, Without cost or 
obligation, if you would like to discuss 
your Food Service Program, write to: 
Campus Chefs, Inc., 125 Broad St., Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 


HUMAN EVOLUTION — 1956 (Reprint) 


Because of popular demand, the article 
on Human Evolution — 1956, with Ap- 
pendix, The Present Catholic Attitude 
Towards Evolution, has now been re- 
printed. This authoritative article, by 
Rev. J. Franklin Ewing, S.J., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Physical Anthropology at Ford- 
ham should be of particular interest to 
all Catholic students and _ educators. 
Order from: Anthropological Quarterly, 
The Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington 17, D. C. 


PORTABLE PHOTO COPY MACHINE 


You can now copy anything right in 
your own office, automatically in seconds, 
with the new portable Exact-Fax by Gen- 
co. Schools save hundreds of dollars an- 
nually by making their own photo copies 
of student records, dramatic parts, sheet 
music, blueprints, financial reports, docu- 
ments, etc. Write for catalog and price 
list to: General Photo Products Co., Inc., 
15 Summit Ave., Chatham, N. J. 


Lippincott Books 
for Catholic Readers 


Busy 
Day 
For Chris 


By VELMA ILSLEY 
Illustrated by the author, A charming alpha- 
bet book in verse, beautifully illustrated, 
which follows a little girl through her day. 
Pre-Sehool and Grades 1-3, $2.25 


Too Much Dog 


By AYLESA FORSEE 


Illustrated by Harper Johnson. A young 
Spanish-American boy has an eventful sum- 
mer in New Mexico before he gets the big 


The Year Without A Santa Claus 
By PHYLLIS McGINLEY 
Illustrated in color by Kurt Werth. A rol- 
licking Christmas poem, full of humor and 
the yuletide spirit, by one of America’s 
favorite authors. Pre-School and Grades 1-3. 

$3.00 


Mystery in the Square Tower 
By ELIZABETH HONNESS 


Illustrated by Velma Ilsley. A mysterious 
old house, a little old lady, a pet shop and 
a curiously contrived box lead to adventure 
for the Day twins. Grades 4-6. $2.50 


The Glorious Folly 
By LOUIS DE WOHL 


A sweeping, inspirational novel surrounding 
the life of St. Paul, by the author of The 


dog he longed for. Grades 4-6. $3.00 Last Crusader. High School. $3.95 


Send for FREE 1957-58 catalogs of 
Books for Young People (elementary and junior high school) 
and Books for High School Libraries 


Announcing oe A New Year 
In Religion Cathelse High 


The Author 


Sister Jane Marie Murray, O.P. (Marywood, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan)—with the cooperation of leading 
consultants in the fields of theology, Sacred Scriptures, 
education and the apostolate. 


The 
CHRISTIAN 
LIFE 
Series 


Objectives 


To give the student a sense of God, a sense of direction, 
a sense of responsibility and a sense of the apostolate. 


Contents 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE series gives a presentation of 
Christian dogma, worship and morals based on the 
Sacred Liturgy, Sacred Scriptures, the Summa Theo- 
logica and the Social Encyclicals. 


for further information contact: 
JOHN EvANs, textbook director 


FIDES PUBLISHERS ¢ Box 38, Norre Dame, INDIANA 


In answering advertisements please mention THE Revirw 


A 
ama J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 5, Pa. aaa 


Now in its 69th Year 


The Oldest and Most Widely-Read Professional, 
Clerical Journal in the Nation 


| Che American 


Ecclesiastical 
Revdiew 


This monthly publication of 
The Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca, with contributors of national 
and international reputation, 
ranks highest in prestige in the 
ecclesiastical world. It should be 
OF AMERICA on every priest’s table and in every 
= : seminary and university library. 


Authoritative articles on Catholic doctrine — studies in parochial and 
priestly problems — Developments in Catholic Action — Articles on moral 


questions — Historical and liturgical surveys — Answers to questions — 
Book Reviews and Analecta. 


Some Recent Contents:— 
® Criticism and Censorship................... ...V. Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 
© A Marian Retreat for Men... Rev. Bernard J. LeFrois, S.V.D. 
@ The Immaculate Conception and the Living Church 
Rev. Thomas U. Mullaney, O.P. 

® Catholics in Colonial America John Tracy Ellis 
@ Liturgical and Private Prayer... ..Rev. John H. Miller, C.S.C. 
© Can Nothing Be Said for State “Right to Work”’..........Rev. John E. Coogan, S.J]. 
Opportunities for the Catholic Psychiatrist. ...... Bishop Joseph M. Marling 
© Co-Operation of Catholics in Non-Catholic Religious Activities 

V. Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 


Subscription price: U. $., Canada and Foreign $5.00 a year 
Single Issues 50 cents 


SPECIAL SEMINARIAN OFFER! 


What better way to start a Seminarian or a Newly-Ordained Priest on the 
path of priestly teaching and reading than a subscription to THE AMERICAN 
ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 


Special Rate for Seminarians — $3.50 per year 
(IDEAL AS A GIFT) 


In answering advertisements please mention THe Revirw 
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